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_in the minds of a great many of us there is a fear of another 


depression, the loss of our jobs, our farms, our businesses.’ 
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a Are We In For Depression? ty Danie! S. Gillmor 
Two eyewitness stories: Tamar de Sola Pool on Cyprus exiles, 
Lillie M. Peck on Finnish courage. Harry Hansen on John Gunther. 
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Britain's Worries ... and Ours 
By S. K. Ratcliffe 


First of several articles on Britain by expert observers from 
both sides of the Atlantic. Here a distinguished British lecturer 


and writer, long familiar to Survey Graphic readers, looks at his 


country and at ours. He deals briefly and pointedly with the im- 


mediate crisis in England, coal, industry, labor, morale, the 
Education Act, Dalton’s budget, American and Canadian loans, 
housing, emerging new men and the British and American peo- 


ples in relation to social needs and duties. 


Our Middle Aged Economy 


By David Cushman Coyle 


Has American business reached “maturity”? Is the trend to- 
ward or away from farms, factories, trade, service? Is employ- 
ment, related to population, going up or down? How should we 
revise our system in view of the facts? These are some of the 
questions engineer-writer David Cushman Coyle answers in an 
article that looks, through past and present, far into the future. 


Illuminating graphs and charts. 
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Looking Toward The Fulfillment of American Democracy 1h EE lb 


Refugees in America 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF RECENT IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE 


Action 


by MAURICE R. DAVIE, Professor of Sociology, Yale University 

Here is a full and accurate appraisal of how recent newcomers to our land are adding to Amer- 
ican wealth—culturally and economically. A complete record of their status, occupations, 
problems of adjustment. “. ..a book without which nobody can understand the situation . . 
needed by every socially and morally responsible American.”—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. $4.50 


for Unity 
by GOODWIN WATSON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Professor Watson . . . was asked by the American Jewish Congress to survey the forces of 
discrimination and intolerance at work in America today. His report, printed in direct and 


simple style, ... . is an objective analysis of the twin evils and the methods used to fight them. An 
ee handbook for social workers, educators, and clergymen.”—World Alliance - oun 
etter. ; 


Soil and Steel 


EXPLORING THE COMMON INTEREST OF FARMERS AND WAGE EARNERS 


by P. ALSTON WARING, Co-author, “Roots in the Earth,” and CLINTON S. GOLDEN, Co- 
author, “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” 

A vivid and constructive examination of the vital problem of cooperative political and economic 

relations between farmers and industrial workers, this timely volume explores the common pur- 

poses and interests of these two groups and develops a much-needed workable program for their 

increased cooperation and mutual benefit. “. . . a fine contribution toward understanding a most 

important problem.”—Henry Wallace. $3.00 


Small Communities in Action 


STORIES OF CITIZEN PROGRAMS AT WORK 


J EAN and JESS OGDEN, Associates in Adult Education, University of Virginia, Extension 
Lvision 

This book is for every citizen genuinely concerned with the vitality and.progress of his own 
community. Containing direct and practical advice for more democratic living, it describes the 
civic programs of several small communities which successfully solved local problems and im- 
proved conditions by democratic action. “The best kind of food for tke thinking all of us are 
trying to do in these days is offered by Jean and Jess Ogden in SMALL COMMUNITIES IN 
ACTION.”—The Chicago Sun. $3.00 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders 


by J. JEFFERY AUER, Assistant Professor of Public Speaking, Oberlin College, and HENRY 
LEE EWBANK, Professor of Speech, University of Wisconsin 

Here is a complete, simple, detailed manual setting forth a step-by-step procedure for-planning, 

organizing and conducting private and public discussions. Particular attention is given to the 

role of the discussion leader and to ways of measuring successful results. Discussion leaders in 

service clubs, community forums, church groups, women’s clubs, business organizations, labor 

unions, farm organizations and other similar groups will find it an invaluable guide. $1.75 


Practical Public Relations 


ITS FOUNDATIONS, DIVISIONS, TOOLS AND PRACTICES | 


by REX F. HARLOW, President, American Council on Public Relations, and MARVIN M. 
BLACK, Director of Public Relations, University of Mississippi Tet 

A new authoritative and comprehensive manual on all phases of the conduct of public 

relations work. “... a treasure house of suggestions, references and case histories.”—Pen- 


_ dleton Dudley. “Experienced workers as well as beginners may follow the safe reasonable 


HARPER & BROTHERS. ~ 49 East 33rd Street 


presentations from definitions to successful conclusions without resort to tricks or temporary 
spotlights. Recommended for general purchase.”—Library Journal. $4 


At your bookstore or from ; 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Seven towers 


on seven hilltops 


Built by the Bell System, they 


will provide a new kind of Long 
Distance communication. 


Each hilltop tower is a relay sta- 
tion hetween New York and Bos- 
ton* for very short radio waves, 


These “microwaves” are free 
from static and most man-made 
interference. But they shoot off 
into space instead of following the 
earth’s curve. So they have to be 


Airplane photograph of one of seven relay stations — to test use of radio “microwaves” 


gathered into a beam and aimed 


at the next tower, about 30 miles 
away. 


That’s the job of the four big, 
square, metal lenses on each 
tower. They focus microwaves 
very much as a magnifying glass 
focuses the sun’s rays. 

These radio relay systems may 


be used for Long Distance tele- 
phone calls and to transmit pic- 


between New York and Chicago. 


for Long Distance services 


| 
tures, radio broadcasts and tele-__ 
vision programs. 


This is another example of the 4 
Bell System’s effort to provide F 
more and better Long Distance 


serviee. 
*We have applied to the Federal Communications 
Commission for authority to start a similar link later 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Among Ourselves 


AMERICAN FRIENDs Service COMMITTEE 
als for this copy of your Survey 
vhic, when you have read it, and for 

numbers and files of surplus copies 
his magazine for 1946 and 1947 in 
jcular, but even as far back as 1944, 
vell. 
ne Quakers plan to send at least 200 
| copies a month of selected periodicals 
their reading rooms, neighborhood 
ers, and other service units abroad. 
plan grew out of numerous requests, 
icularly from Central Europe “for 
sthing to supply spiritual and _intel- 
ial as well as physical needs.” Con- 
ited copies should be sent to the AFSC 
‘house, 23 and-Arch Streets, Philadel- 
| BPs. 


‘RAL GENEROUS INDIVIDUALS AND ORGANI- 
pns have contributed funds recently 
strategic circulation of our special 
iary 1947 number on “Segregation.” 
ne giver, who wishes to remain anony- 
\s, has sent copies to all members of 
gress and of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
to mayors and police chiefs of large 
5. 
he Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
th, the American Jewish Committee, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
erica, and Sidney Hollander of Balti- 
¢ have contributed to a special fund to 
i copies to libraries. 

ur thanks to all—and an invitation to 
readers to contribute to the Library 


d. 


{ERICA’S SHARE OF EurRope’s DispLaAcep,” 
William S. Bernard in last February’s 
vey Graphic, has gone marching on to 
ider audience—potentially, at least. It 
read into the Congressional Record by 
resentative Walter H. Judd of Minne- 
, and may be found in the March 27 
endix, page A-1400. 
as OF PRAISE TO THE EDITOR ARE, 
ed, like a kiss planted on a lady’s hand, 
as a certain blonde remarked years ago, 
iamond necklace lasts longer. In the 
© category are the words of Survey 
ciate member Garth Cate, who writes: 
ye been reading and thinking about 
ys provocative article, ‘Time for a 
Morality’ which appeared in the 
ch S. G. .. . The main idea is of basic 
ttance . . . well thought out and force- 


d the cost of a convenient lightweight 
...” Accepted with thanks! 


LING AMERICA” MIGHT WELL BE THE 
of this paragraph, which reiterates 
sssage on this page in April relative 
he pending Taft-Ellender-Wagner hous- 
ill (S.866). The bill now has been 


... fresh and direct. I'll chip in $25 _ 
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Currency Committee, thanks to the per- 
sistence of the chairman, Senator Charles 
W. Tobey, but only by a majority of one. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, the bill’s Re 
publican sponsor, has recently expressed 
his continued active interest—certain fears 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The New 


York Times on April 26 said approvingly, 


“This bill is not ‘socialistic.’ . . . It ‘will 
need support from people who believe “in 
the American home—as who does not 
when the statement is made in that form?” 

The bill contemplates the eventual con- 
struction of 15,000,000 homes over a ten- 
year period. This includes 500,000 federally 
subsidized dwellings to be built in the next 
four years, the initial appropriation asked 
for this purpose next year being $26,400,- 


000. The nonsubsidized homes are to be 


achieved by private enterprise with federal 
cooperation to provide loans, credits, and 
technical guidance. 
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But this bill is not included in the 
Senate majority’s list of “must” legislation. 
In the House, Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott of 
the Banking and Currency Committee has 
said that the committee’s tentative program 
in all probability would preclude hearings 
during this session. 

There has been no organization of public 
opinion from back home in favor of the 
bill. That accounts for its neglect. Unless 
such demand is forthcoming—and promptly 
—there is little chance of enactment. The 
call, then, is for a ground swell! If only 
a tiny fraction of those needing houses 
would write to Congress, what a ground 
swell it would be. 


THE FINANCIAL PAGE STOCK TABLE USED AS 
a background for the cover drawing of 
President Truman on this issue of the Sur- 
vey Graphic is from The New York Times, 
and permission is hereby acknowledged. 
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Are We In for Depression? 


Business, labor and government economists send up storm signals. 
Current facts and long run factors behind darkening forecasts. 


VER IN THE U. S. uistory oF 171 
irs, With its seven wars and eleven 
pressions, recessions, panics and 
shes, has there been an economic 
sis which has received more ad- 
ice notice, more pointing with 
rm, more gratuitous translations of 
tistical handwriting on the wall 
in the one forboded today. 

‘We note increasing agreement 
jong economists . . . that a business 
ession will probably begin either 
the third or fourth quarter (of 
7), said the Magazine of Wall 
eet on March 29, 1947. 

n Washington, the President -of 
United States introduced his Eco- 
mic Report to Congress on Janu- 
~8 with the words: “As the year 
7 opens, America has never been 
strong or so prosperous.... Yet 
the minds of a great many of us 
re is a fear of another depression, 
loss of our jobs, our farms, our 
sinesses.” 

[Three months later, Mr. Truman 
s more emphatic. Speaking in New 
k before America’s newspaper 
bishers he warned that unless 
ces came down from current high 
Is a recession would follow. 

The 1947 depression, recession, or 
keout, whichever one calls it, has 
ranced from a fear to a fad,” says 
ll Street’s Barron’s Weekly. “Not 
believe in its imminence stamps 
- an ignoramus.” 

This article is an effort to explore 
ether in fact as well as in opinion 
ay’s prophets of gloom are sooth- 
ers of “fear,” “fad,” or simply folly. 


DANIEL S. GILLMOR 


—By the new Executive Editor of the 
Survey Graphic staff, whose acquaint- 
ance with the workings of finance 
stems from long contact with Wall 
Street as student of the Street’s role 
in our economy. He is now putting 
finishing touches on a book on the 
subject. 

The question posed by Mr. Gill- 
mor’s article is one of the most ur- 
gent now facing us, not only as 
Americans but as responsible citizens 
of the world. 


There is no lack either of fact or 
opinion. A Niagara of economic data 
has been loosed from government bu- 
reaus, labor union research depart- 
ments, banks, brokers, and consumers’ 
organizations. Politicians, government 
economists, business men, and union 
leaders have eagerly offered me their 
judgments. : 

Indeed, one reason why tomorrow’s 
trouble is so well advertised today lies 
in the torrent of information avail- 
able about the American economy. 
The Departments of Commerce, La- 
bor, and Agriculture, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and the new Council of 
Economic Advisers to the President 
are the governmental fountains from 
which a flood of data pours almost 
daily, only to be analyzed, added to, 
and regurgitated by the research de- 
partments of the CIO, the AFL, the 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers, 
the Brookings Institution—to say 
nothing of two leading New York 
banks, countless brokerage offices and 
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independent economists, financial 
journals, and Wall Street tip sheets. 

It is only natural that one finds, 
floating upon this broad stream of 
data, a generous flotsam and jetsam 
of opinion. What is surprising, how- 
ever, is the almost complete un- 
animity of that opinion that the na- 
tion faces, sometime in the fairly near 
future, a period of lower production 
and employment; that Americans, 
you and I, are living today in the 


‘shadow of an early recession, and 


probably a major depression later. 


From Fact to Opinion 


The outstanding dissenters from 
this small army of solemn-faced men 
are Senator Robert A. Taft, majority 
leader, and Emerson P. Schmidt, di- 
rector of research for the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. When I in- 
terviewed them last month, neither 
could see what the shouting was 
about. ; 

Leaving the Senate floor where he 
was supporting a legislative ban on 
industrywide bargaining, Senator Taft 
gave me his opinion: 


No, I don’t see it. Of course, event- 
ually we will have to do something 
about a depression when it comes, but 
wage - price - production relationships are 


‘not so badly adjusted that we won't go 


along all right for the next couple of 
years. 


Asked whether his view was that of 
his Republican colleagues, the Senator 
said he thought they, too, saw nothing 
“so bad” in the current situation. 


Like-minded, the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Dr. Schmidt also saw “no 
danger” in sight. 

But in the postwar hush of goy- 
ernment offices I heard forecasts of 
unemployment as high as eight -mil- 
lion by early 1948. 

“The immediate situation is not un- 
usual,” an economist who plays a key 
role in shaping government fiscal 
policy told me blandly. “It is just a 
normal postwar boom which is com- 
ing to an end in the usual pattern,” 

Asked what he thought of the 
President’s efforts to stimulate new 
buying by persuading business volun- 
tarily to reduce prices, he remarked: 
“If that happens, it will be the first 
time in the history of our economic 
system.” 

Other government analysts differed 
only in their estimate of the timing, 
extent, and duration of the recession. 
For obvious reasons, they all spoke 
“off the record” in offering their opin- 
ions. All agreed that unless prices de- 
cline, consumer purchasing power will 
be too low to support current levels 
of production. Pressed for their opin- 
ions on the effectiveness of Presiden- 
tial persuasion, two top Administra- 
tion experts complained in almost 
identical words that “the President 
has an economic policy but has no 
tools with which to implement it,” 
and that “preventive measures against 
a future deflation are not convincing 
to the people, and are therefore po- 
litically impossible.” 

CIO and AFL economists, Stanley 
Ruttenburg and Boris Shishkin, dif- 
fered only in degree. The former saw 
developments, because of political in- 
difference, leading into a major de- 
pression perhaps two years hence, 
while the latter asserted that the re- 
cession is already here. 

A partner in one of Wall Street’s 
largest brokerages reluctantly turned 
from his view of a harbor crammed 
with shipping to say, “The internal 
_ structure of business is much the same 
as it was in 1920, and you know what 
happened then.” 

Yet Wilfred Sykes, president of the 
Inland Steel Corporation and of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, was quoted last month 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
as seeing only two alternatives: “A 
quick slunip this year, or a larger and 
more drastic let-down, depending on 
how the recession or depression is 


handled.” 


Meanwhile (in April) the board of 
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directors of the giant United States 
Steel Corporation in its 1946 annual 
report assayed the future thus: 


Good management seems to require 
that all reasonable action be taken in an 
attempt to improve United States Steel’s 
earnings in times of high operations, so 
that it may have the financial means to 
maintain itself during periods when cus- 
tomers’ demand for steel is small... . 


If the board of directors of U. S. 
Steel is concerned about coming hard 
times for the billion dollar might of 
that industrial giant, surely it be- 
hooves the average citizen to look into 


the economic facts of life a little more’ 


than casually. Let’s take a look at 
that stream of data, authoritatively of- 


fered us by the various agencies of the’ 


federal government. 

These sources reveal that the basis 
of our postwar prosperity may be only 
temporary. 

They show the grave lack of con- 
sumer purchasing power implicit not 
only in the rising cost of living but 
in the vanishing savings of the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

These are set against a background 
of a war-expanded industry whose 
ownership is now concentrated in the 
hands of a small fraction of the popu- 
lation. 

In short, they underscore the legiti- 
mate concern of many economists and 
business men as to the “boom-and- 
bust” character of today’s prosperity. 


Postwar Prosperity 


Nonetheless, amid these gloomy 
prophecies, the American economy 
had enjoyed an era of unprecedented 
peacetime prosperity, during the 
twenty-one months following the end 
of hostilities. In March the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of the volume 
of industrial production reached a rec- 
ord peace year high of 189 percent of 
the 1935-39 average volume. The steel 
industry was operating at 97 percent 
of capacity. The electrical appliance 
industry expected “to produce be- 
tween three million and four and a 
quarter million refrigerators . . . be- 
tween two and a half and four mil- 
lion” washing machines this year, 
according to Ralph H. Cordiner, the 
vice-president of General Electric; as 
quoted in the April 3 Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle of New 
York. Automobile and truck produc- 
tion was rocking Detroit with 187 
percent of the production it averaged 
from 1935 to 1939, FRB figures show. 

Compared with the halcyon days of 


aet 


times- what it was before the war. 


1929, today’s boom makes t 
yearned-for year seem drab inde 
Last year’s industrial production ay 
aged. 54 percent above the 1929 y 
ume. With almost sixty million we 
earners at work, today’s nonagric 
tural employment is approximately 
percent greater than it was then. 

But further research into gove 
ment reports concerning the trar 
tory nature of this prosperity reve 
that beneath the analytical sme 
there burned a factual fire, the ch 
fuel of which was the fact that Am 
ican consumers are by a greater m: 
gin less able to buy the total outp 
of American production. ~ 


Six Props of Prosperity 


In the main, in that widening g 
between purchasing power and pr 
duction, some six war-born facte 
explain current prosperity: 


Reconversion and plant expansio 
American industry has set new re 
ords in the rate at which it has spe 
money for new plant and equipme! 
investing at least $12,000,000,000 le 
year for this purpose alone. 


Refilling bare shelves: At the san 
time the nation’s industries add 
fully $10,000,000,000 worth of co 
sumers’ goods to the war-empti 
shelves of wholesalers, middleme 
and retail stores, bringing the total 
February 1947 to a record figure | 
$37.000,000,000. 


Consumer credit expansion: Mea) 
time the nation’s consumers wel 
back into debt to above the 1941 pea 
acquiring $9,900,000,000 of debts 1 
finance what they could not pay f 
out of current income or savings. | « 
this was a year when marked shor 
ages of durable consumers’ goods pr 
vented much buying in these cat 
gories. = 


Cut or stopped saving by millio 
of persons: The savings of individ 
als had reached $33,000,000,000 a yee 
in 1945. To buy at 1946 boom price 
the Department of Commerce « 
mated in April that consumers } 


cut this rate to $16,000,000,000 a ye: 


Government spending: Still cc 
mitted to war and postwar promi 
including veterans’ benefits, the { 
eral government spending contin 
at high levels until the beginning 
July 1946, and. is still about ¢ 


™~ Se 


Foreign trade: A net excess of ex- 
rts over imports of nearly $5,000,- 
0,000 swelled the total purchasing 
ywer for American goods and serv- 


es in 1946. 


But other developments were also 
king place, tending to decrease net- 
msumer purchasing power. 


Record profits: All U. S. corpora- 
ms realized approximately $19,000,- 
0,000 in profits before taxes, and net 


‘ofits set an all time record’ of $12,- 
10,000,000. 


Real wages decline: ‘Including 
med forces payments, money wages 
clined from $113,@00,000,000 in 1944 
-$106,000,000,000 in 1946,” the AFL’s 
onomist Boris Shishkin told me, 
1d went on: 


Adjusted for the effect of demobiliza- 
om and for a 20 percent price rise since 
44, the real wage income therefore 
clined from $113,000,000,000 to $90,- 
10,000,000, while at the same time not 
ily profits, but farm income, interest 
ments, and entrepreneurial income 
ared. 


It seems reasonable to assume from 


fr. Shiskin’s data that the result of 
ese developments has been to redis- 
ibute national income so that the 
are going to wage earners has fallen 
arply during 1946, while the share 
ing to profits and farm income has 


sen. 


The net result could only be a 
general reduction of consumer pur- 
chasing power. Recent wage increases, 
peacefully obtained by organized 
labor, can be ‘said to have countered 
this trend to some extent. 

In truth, factors whichstill now have 
made up for that lag in purchasing 
power are disappearing from the 
economy. We can call the roll of dead 


or dying war-accumulated demand in 
the following order: 


Reconversion: Over. 


Plant expansion: Rapidly nearing 
completion. 

Inventory accumulation: Not only 
ending, but in many overstocked soft 


goods and luxury lines, accompanied 
by distress: selling. 


Government spending: Down to 
$42,000,000,000 beginning July 1946, a 
sharp contrast with the $100,000,000,- 
000 budget of 1944-45, 


Foreign trade: A question mark. 
No one knows the size our future in- 
ternational commitments may assume. 
Net exports during 1946 were $5,000,- 
000,000, but much of this amount was 
the result of carrying out obligations 
undertaken during the war. In the 
last peacetime year of 1939 our ex- 
ports exceeded imports by only $887,- 
000,000, a figure which was represen- 


tative of our average annual net ex- . 


ports for the whole decade of the 
1930's. 


The President’s Proposals 


Construction: Many economic an- 
alysts had hoped for a boom in resi- 
dential and allied commercial con- 
struction to replace other declining 
substitutes for the insufficiency ef con- 
sumer purchasing power. It is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the build- 
ing industry is having difficulty in 
selling housing worth $5,000 in the 
prewar market for $10,000 and $12,- 
000 today. There were only 46,000 
“starts” in new construction, in March 
1947. This not only was not the hoped 
for increase, but was actually a 33 per- 
cent drop from February’s figure for 
the number of new building permits 


- issued by the nation’s municipalities. 


More ominous, however, is the de- 
pletion of the savings of individuals. 
As early as the end of 1945, a joint 
survey of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Federal Reserve Board 
revealed that of $81,000,000,000 in the 
personal savings of individuals (not 
counting currency or stocks and other 
corporate securities held), the top 30 
percent of “spending units” held 87 
percent of the total, while the bottom 
40 percent held only one percent— 
or only $40 per unit either in the 
bank or in war bonds. The remain- 
ing middle 30 percent had about $700 
in savings per unit. 

This survey defines “spending 
units” as typical wage earners. In the 
first quarter of 1946, 39,000,000 bread 
winners, whose typical economic 
status was represented by a median 


Pursuant to the Employment Act of 1946, Mr. Truman 
_ presented the first “Economic Report of the President” on 
January 8. In this he made both short term and long range 


_ proposals, He held that price reductions, increased benefits . 


_under the social security system, a million new housing units 
started this year, and plans for “an equitable reduction of 
taxes” were what were needed on a short range basis. 


This is what he proposed for a long range program: 


1. Efficient utilization of the labor force, by industrial 
training and counseling; “an integrated interstate system for 
disseminating job information and placing workers across 
_ state lines”; ending discrimination in employment “against 
certain racial and religious groups, against workers in late 
middle age, and against women.” 


2. Maximum utilization of productive resources, by “na- 
tionwide concerted action to remove the fear that demand 
will periodically be inadequate to absorb’ maximum pro- 
duction’; government policy “aimed at preserving the 
_ faimily-sized farm and preventing another agricultural de- 
_ pression”; regional development, including low-cost hydro- 
electric energy, flood control, fair competitive rates of 
transportation, land drainage and_ irrigation projects; 
strengthened programs of grants-in-aid for health and edu- 
cation projects, public works, road and airport construc- 
tion; stabilized public works construction according to long 
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terms needs; protection of the public interest “in inventions 
and discoveries resulting from expenditures of public funds. 


3. Encouragement of free competitive enterprise by ex- 
tending Section 7 of the Clayton Act to prohibit mergers 
by the acquisition of assets, as well as by stock control; 
enforcement of existing antitrust laws; encouragement of 
small business. ; 


4. Promotion of welfare, health, and security, by inte- 
grating proposals for maximum employment, production 
and purchasing power, with such general welfare programs 
as unemployment insurance, retirement and pension sys- 
tems, and education; expanded peacetime programs of pub- 
lic health, nutrition, and education; strengthening and ex- 
teriding the social security system, and adding to it a pro- 
gram of medical care and disability benefits. 


5. Cooperation in international economic relations through 
loans and investments which will help “in developing the 
world’s productive resources”; the formation of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization; the reciprocal reduction of 
trade barriers. 


6. Resistance to economic fluctuations: “Only by blending 
all practicable programs in wise proportions can we be suc- 
cessful in stabilizing our economy at the highest feasible 
levels.” 
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income of $1,850 and savings of $363, 
constituted 85 percent of the total 
number of “spending units,” the sur- 
vey showed. The remaining 15 per- 
cent, -with incomes ranging from 
$4,000 to top corporation executive 
and Hollywood salaries, held 46 per- 
cent of the total of individual savings. 
Even a year ago, -the latter group, 
already owners of most existing 
homes, cars, refrigerators, washing 
machines, and so on, were the very 
group who held the bulk of savings 
with which to buy more of these 
commodities. 

In contrast, those who lacked these 
durable goods whose sale is essential 
to the continuance of prosperity were 
already so low in income and savings 
as to be slow to buy. 

In dramatic confirmation of this 
concentrated holding of savings, 84 
percent of the family heads and in- 
dividuals sampled by the survey re- 
plied “No” to the query as to whether 
they intended to purchase automo- 
biles; 83 percent answered “No”. on 
the purchase of a house. Only 8 per- 
cent said they definitely would buy 
cars; 6 percent, houses. 

Nevertheless, there are substantial 
backlogs of orders on the books of 
durable goods producers. There is a 
big difference between orders, on the 
one hand, and actual delivery and 
payment for goods, on the other. 
Many of the orders were placed when 
other costs of living were still rela- 
tively low, when savings were still at 
their wartime level, and when job 
Prospects seemed much more lasting 
than they do today. They are not 
canceled by retailers until cancellation 
begins to become rife at the retail 
level. This, in turn, takes place only 
when actual delivery of the goods to 
the ultimate consumer is in immedi- 
ate prospect, and some definite de- 
cision must be made as to paying the 
bill. 

Conservative objections to the sur- 
vey held that currency, the form in 
which the lowest income groups al- 
legedly save, was not covered by the 
survey, and that this tended to show 
a greater concentration of savings in 
upper brackets than actually existed. 


“Pocket Money” ys. Big Bills 


Whatever, then, their cash savings 

e 
were, Federal Reserve Board reports 
on U.S. money in circulation indicate 
that much of it was lost to the lower 
income groups during 1946. During 
_ that year, coin and currency up to 
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$10 bills went out of circulation to 
the tune of $355,000,000, whereas the 
currency of the classes, rather than 
tne masses—$20 and larger bills—rose 
in circulation by $793,000,000. Fifty 
dollar and $100 bills, rarely seen by 
most of the population, accounted for 
$666,000,000 of the big bill increase, 
and if you know a thrifty workman 
in need of a $5,000 or $10,000 bill to 
put in his sock, you can be sure he 
will get it, for there are $3,000,000 
more of these now in circulation! 

Further evidence of the concentra- 
tion of savings became available late 
in April when the Department of 
Commerce reported that, now that 
wartime appeals to save are over, the 
rate of saving had declined to $19,- 
000,000,000 per year from the 1945 
rate of $33,000,000,000. At the same 
time that low denomination E bond 
holdings declined by $500,000,000, 
holdings of the F and G bonds, gen- 
erally purchased through bank bond 
departments, rose by $2,000,000,000, 
suggesting that higher income groups 
are doing most of the buying. 

E bond purchases in the $50 de- 
nomination had dropped from 14 per- 
cent of the total purchases in 1945 to 
8 percent a year later, while $10 and 
$25 E bond purchases dropped from 
34 percent of the total value purchased 
in 1945 to 16 percent in 1946. Mean- 
while $500 and $1,000 E bonds steadily 
gained in the percentage they repre- 
sented of total purchases. 

January 1947 buying quickly made 
up the decline in E bond holdings, a 
further indication that most purchas- 
ers are high income buyers, eager to 
purchase their legal limit each year. 


Savings vs, Living Costs 


The FRB’s estimate of the dis- 
posable income of all individuals was 
$15,000,000,000 a year greater in the 
last quarter of 1946 than it was in the 
first quarter. Yet consumer expendi- 
tures were also $15,000,000,000 a year 
higher in the last quarter than in the 
first. Consumers as a whole thus 
saved nothing out of the increased in- 
come, 

In Washington the same an- 
onymous government fiscal expert 
who was so skeptical of the Presi- 
dent’s efforts, pointed to these un- 
usual developments, and expressed 
the opinion that consumer expendi- 
tures out of savings would come to an 
end by the first quarter of 1947, A 


new savings survey, to be issued late 


in June, will tell whether this forecast 


is accurate. “Not even instablme 
buying will make up the differenc 
an Administration’ economist ¢ 
served, “for although it is still risin 
the trend is not strong because of t 
drain on incomes today.” 

That drain is represented by a fi 
of nearly 21 percent in the cost 
living since August 1945 as measur 
by the consumer price index of fl 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The late 
final figure put the index at the er 
of March 1947-at 156.3 percent of tl 
average cost of living in 1935-1939, 

Such are the forces underlying tl 
postwar boom, forces which a 
steadily eating their way into the ma 
ket for American production. 

At the same time, production 
still at levels undreamed of befo; 
the onset of the second World Wa: 
From 1940 to 1945 our arsenal of di 
mocracy shifted from an $88,000,00C 
000 economy to a _ $200,000,000,06 
giant, dominating the industrial pr 
duction of the world. Some gauge « 
that productive capacity will be rea 
ized if we remember that war prc 
duction was carried out when th 
cream of the American labor fore 
was depleted by 11,000,000 men an 


women in the armed forces. 


Concentration of Ownership 


Not only is our capacity to produc 
greatly expanded, but the ownershij 
and control of that productive ca 
pacity has also been concentrated int 
even fewer hands as an outcome of th 
war period. It is this fact which ex 
plains most graphically of all why i 
is that our capacity to consume i 
falling short of our capacity to pro 
duce, why it is that both savings anc 
incomes are highly concentrated. _ 

America entered five years of wa 
production in 1940 with an economy 
already highly concentrated in owner 
ship and control. By 1939, the thre 
largest automobile companies | 
counted for 90 percent of their 
dustry’s total production; the fo 
largest producers of copper, for o 
80 percent; the four largest iron al 
steel producers for 65 percent of 
ing mill capacity. 

Here is what the Securities and E 
change Commission, reporting 
Monograph No. 29 of the <I empora 
National Economic Committee, hi: 
to say about prewar economic conce 
tration: ; — 

“Only 10,000 persons (0.008 percet 

of the population)” owned in 15 


“one fourth, and 75,000 persons (( 


Ajax Defying the Lightning 


recent of the population)” owned 
ne half of all the corporate stock 
the country... . The 1,000 largest 
vidend recipients received 10.4 per- 
it of the dividends, while 61,000 
rsons (0.047 percent of the popula- 
mn) received one half of the divi- 
nds.” 
Of the largest 200 nonfinancial cor- 
rations, “the top one percent of 
> book shareholdings accounted for 
percent of the common stock shares 
tstanding.” 
Further “the 20 largest book share- 
Idings accounted for more than 50 
rcent of the common stock out- 
nding in about one fourth of the 
) corporations; from 25 percent to 
percent in one fifth; and from 
percent to 25 percent in one third.” 
“Three family groups,” the SEC 
ind, “the du Ponts, the Mellons, 
d the Rockefellers” owned “share- 
Idings valued at nearly $1,400,000,- 
) which directly or indirectly” gave 
mtrol over 15 of the 200 largest 
nfinancial corporations with aggre- 
te assets of over $8,000,000,000..... ” 
Such was the picture of economic 
Acentration as we entered the war 
riod in 1940. 
[mmediately, our concentrated econ- 
ry underwent a phenomenal expan- 
n. Far from suffering under the 
pact of war it benefited enor- 
dusly, and it underwent further con- 
tion. Here is the record: 


ction volume rose 62 percent 
ik of 239 in 1943, the dollar value 


goods and services rose 131 per- 
from  $88,600,000,000 to $199,- 


ile the FRB index of industrial. 


125 to 202, reaching an all time» 


10. The people and corpora- 


“Now in the Handwriting on This 
Wall, We Observe—” 


tions of the United States, and their 
local, state, and federal governments, 
spent nearly $1,000,000,000,000 — one 
trillion dollars — in those five years. 
During that period, the federal gov- 
ernment incurred a deficit of $209,- 
000,000,000; state and local govern- 
ments realized a small surplus; while 
corporations and individuals signifi- 
cantly made a net gain of $201,000, 
000,000. 


Further War Concentration 


“It was the industrial giants .. . 
which made the greatest gains during 
the war,” says the report of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation on 
“Economic Concentration and World 
War II,” issued January 1946. “In 
manufacturing as a whole,” the re- 
port states, the few firms with 10,000 
or more employes “accounted for .. . 
fully 31 percent” of total employment 
by 1944. 

The top hundred corporations re- 
ceived 67.2 percent of all prime war-. 
supply contracts awarded from June 
1940 to September 1944, amounting to 
$117,600,000,000. of a $175,000,000,000 
total. “This enormous centralization 
of prime contracts clearly meant an 
increase in the concentration of the 
American economy.” f 

Moreover, the same report offers the 
estimate. that about $20,000,000,000 of 
the $26,000,000,000 expansion in plant 


“T Seem to be Getting Smaller 
and Smaller” 


owned 65 percent of the nation’s pro- 
ductive facilities in 1939; operated dur- 
ing the war 79 percent of all new pri- 
vately operated plant facilities built with 
federal funds, and in September 1944 
held 78 percent of the active prime war- 
supply contracts... . If these 250 in- 
dustrial giants finally acquire the 
$8,900,000,000 of usable (for peacetime 
production) federally financed facilities 
on which they generally hold purchase 
options, their facility holdings will come 
to $38,500,000,000, 66.5 percent of total 
usable facilities, and almost as much as 
the entire $39,600,000,000 held before 
the war by all of the more than 75,000 


‘manufacturing companies then in ex- 


istence. 


For the same war period the SEC 
estimated the liquid assets of all U. S. 
corporations as increasing from $27,- 
500,000,000 of working capital in 1940 
to $52,400,000,000 in 1945. 

The consequences of such expansion 
and concentration are only now be- 
ginning to become apparent. It is un- 
reasonable to expect that the 250 cor- 
porations and less than one percent of 
the population who, according to 
these studies, own such an_ over- 
whelming share of American indus- 
try will or can buy the output of that 
industry’s productive capacity. Cor- 
porations have no use for more than 
a few refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines. Yet U. S..corporations man- 


aged to add some $24,000,000,000 to 


and equipment which took place was their cash positions during the war, 


usable for peacetime production, thus 
bringing the -total value of our pres- 


ent plant to $60,000,000,000. Accord- - 


ing to the report, the 250 largest man- 
ufacturing corporations in 1939—31 of 
them controlled by only 5 financial 
groups— gears 


not to mention $12,000,000,000 more 
in net profits during 1946. Reinvest- 
ment of corporate and stockholders’ 
surpluses for still, more plant capacity 
would help to keep production and 
employment at the “full” marker. But 

(Continued on page 362) 


A 


Shadow Over the Nation 


Mounting destitution faced by the public welfare departments. 
SBeeianinee in our economy revealed by a New York appraisal. 


New Yorx’s MunicipAL Depart 
MENT of Welfare, responsible for the 
feeding and care of the city’s destitute, 
had an extra $30,000,000 to spend this 
year over last year. Yet that was not 
enough. When rising demands 
showed that the budget figure of 
$105,000,000 (year ending June 30, 
1947) would not meet the need, the 
department requested a deficiency 
appropriation of about $7,000,000 
extra. 

Even so! The campaign of criticism 
in certain New York newspapers 

_ which rages as this article goes into 
print is evidence that public relief 
was not permanently laid to rest by 
the war’s fullemployment boom. The 
poor, the widows and orphans, the 
blind are always with us. Newspaper 
criticism has been met in part by 
other newspapers, making counter- 
charges of political bias. Now there 
is to be a state government investiga- 
tion. Meanwhile, the case load grows 

heavier each month. 

It is neither the responsibility nor 
the purpose of this author to come 
forward with answers to the attacks. 
The warmth of the relief question, 
however, is a sign of the times, and 
neither New Yorkers nor Americans 
generally can shut their eyes to the 

‘fact that large budget appropriations 
for relief are not necessarily symptoms 


or products of depression. There are , 


many persons who find themselves 
left out in our modern social and 
industrial scheme of things. This 
happens in both good times and bad. 
Flourishing business is fine for those 


a _ affected by it, but there is going to 


remain a substantial fraction of the 
population for whom tax-supported 
assistance must be provided, either 
temporarily or in some cases 


permanently. 


New Yorks Board of Estimate has 


HENRY J. ROSNER 


—By the fiscal officer of the New 
York City Department of Welfare, 
recently returned from a tour includ- 
ing Washington, the South, and the 
Middle West which confirmed the 
national significance of his analysis. 

A graduate of City College, where 
he specialized in the social sciences, 
Mr. Rosner was research secretary of 
the New York City Affairs Commit- 
tee; later assistant executive director 
of the Emergency Relief Bureau of 
New York. Thereafter he was as- 
sistant to Welfare Commissioners 
William Hodson, Leo Arnstein, and 
now Edward Rhatigan. 

In 1944, he was turned over to 
Commissioner Edward Corsi to assist 
in reorganizing the New York State 
Labor Department. 


during a period of high production 
and increasing-employment. The 
New York State Labor Department 
reports that 10 percent more jobs have 
been made available so far in 1947 
than in 1946. 

Since the Board of Estimate’s 
1947-48 appropriation is based on con- 
tinuing high level employment con- 
ditions, it is clear that if the coming 
price readjustment should result in a 
deflationary process, causing wide- 
spread bankruptcy and mass unem- 


ployment, then next year’s budget will 


prove hopelessly inadequate. 

Then, undoubtedly, the federal gov- 
ernment would have to step in again 
to reinforce American states and cities 
as it did in the early 1930’s. 


From War to Peace 


mee i aes ’ =) 
‘To go back a bit, the war years saw 


a steady reduction in relief cases in 
New York City un 

their number 
93,000. As our 
the armed fore 


‘men went into 


t 


til by August 1945, 


id dropped to about 


‘ ea 
d our war indus-— 


Aid to dependent children decline 
from 21,000 cases to 15,000 in the sam 
interval. Even old age assistance wen 
down from 55,000 cases to 52,000. 
But demobilization swiftly put ai 
end to the employment of margina 
workers. Once again modern indus 
try has-no place for everyone whe 
needs work in order to live. As sol 
diers, sailors, and warworkers re 
turned to civilian jobs, they replacec 
many of those persoris who are now 
applying for and receiving public as. 
SIstanCene-as | a 
The change-over is discernible in 
unemployment insurance figures: At 
the beginning of 1946 there were 259, 
000 persons applying for or receiving 
unemployment insurance in New 
York City, against 79,000 in Septem- 
ber 1945. Many had unemployment in- 
surance rights sufficient to carry them 
through 1946. Beneficiaries of unem- 
ployment insurance continued at this 
high level throughout 1946. A con- 
siderable percentage was in process 
of transition from war industry and 
the armed forces to civilian industry. 


Industry Rejects Older Workers — 


But as the end of 1946 approached, 
the pattern began to change. Not a 
few of the displaced workers found 
their way into peacetime jobs. ; 
the older workers and the wor 
women with children, now fo 
their unemployment insurance ben 
fits ending, without their hay 
found a place in civilian produ 
They had no other choice than toa 
ply to welfare departments for public 
assistance. As the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics of the New York $ 
Division of Placement and Un 


ployment Insurance reported 


ee RS : 
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© costly to be utilized in competitive 
roduction. The degree and length of 
revious experience seem to matter less 
an the age factor per se. Industry 
ants young, strong, energetic workers. 
In most communities and most indus- 
ies, employers express an outright pref- 
ence for male workers. Women, par- 
cularly married women and _ others 
ith home obligations, frequently find 
1e personnel manager’s door closed to 
1em. Women, as a class, are consid- 
‘ed marginal employes to be hired only 
hen an acute labor shortage exists or 

- low-paid, monotonous jobs. Women 
hose recent industrial experience was 
mited to the war emergency have a 
articularly hard time finding work, as 
1eir experience may have been too brief 
r insufficiently comprehensive. 


The impact on the New York pub- 
c assistance case load was immedi- 
te and dramatic. That load is cur- 
ently rising at the rate of 3,500 cases 

month comprising three cate- 
ories: about 2,275 general relief, 1,000 
id to dependent children, and 225 
ld age assistance and blind cases. By 
March of this year the total case load 
ad reached 122,000. Projected to 
une 1948, the same trend would re- 
alt in the following comparison: 


‘ * 


March 1947 june 1948 


General 
Relief 39,000 73,000 
Aid to Depend- 
ent Children 27,000 42,000 - 
Old Age ; 
Assistance 54,000 57,000 
Blind Assistance 2,000 3,000 
Total 122,000 175,000 


But such a tabulation involves many 
gore people than the mere numbers 
mply. The 175,000 cases in June 
948 will include more than 350,000 
ersons, of whom 150,000 will be chil- 


ren — about 5 percent of the total 


opulation of the city of New York. 
This is indeed a tragic forecast, but 
1 the light of present trends in un- 
loyment compensation it is en- 
rely reasonable. The level of insur- 
nce payments is continuing high in 
947, and their lapse the next twelve 
nths probably will result in a simi- 
Becramber of new applications for 
ublic assistance. 
Time also tends to increase the hea 
public assistance. Many potential 


ion not only built up benefits dur- 
the war but also accumulated 


1 
ecipients of unemployment compen-. 


savings: gad war bonds: os the 


“AGE IS THE PRIMARY DETERRENT TO PLACEMENT ...” 


From the window of a tenement. apartment across the narrow court, 
26-year-old Leonard Schreiber illustrates with his camera the mat- 
ter-of-fact words of the New York State Division of Placement and 
Unemployment Insurance: “Age is the primary deterrent to place- 
ment, and generally the individuals who exhausted their benefit rights. 
were older than the average person still collecting unemployment 


insurance . . . Women .. . frequently find the personnel manager’s . 

door closed , . . as a class, are considered marginal employes . . .” 2 * 
‘ 7 — Bj tas nae * 
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persons are thus able to fall back on 
these savings for a time. But at the 
end of that time, public assistance 
must come to their aid. Thus, de- 
clines in unemployment insurance 
payments may not signal any reduc- 
tion in the number of new public as- 
sistance applicants. 

But rising case loads are not the 
whole explanation of rising costs of 
public relief. The rise in the cost of 
living has also been an impressive 
factor. Last year the New York de- 
partment had to increase family 
budgets by approximately 30 percent 
to keep abreast of mounting prices 
despite the fact that there had been 
earlier increases to compensate for 
wartime living costs. The food allow- 
ance in New York for a family of 
five has risen since Pearl Harbor, sig- 
nificantly, from $36.30. to $80.50 a 
* month. 

During this period, food prices act- 
ually increased about 90 percent, but 
food allowances were increased 122 
percent to carry out the New York 
departmental policy not only of safe- 
guarding but improving standards of 
nutrition through increased quantities 
and enhanced quality of food. The 
explanation is simple and convincing. 
In the prewar depression years the 
pressure of heavy case loads upon in- 
adequate appropriations necessitated 
spreading the butter very thin. In 
1939, the over-all allowance for a fam- 
ily of four was only $60 a month, 
$68 for a family of five. Today, the 
same allowances stand at $131 and 
$154, and these standards are further 
supplemented by medical care as 
needed, and by special grants for 
clothing and household furniture. Al- 
together, while the cost of living rose 
about 58 percent in the last eight 
years, family budgets have been in- 
creased 125 percent. 

Hand in hand with the postwar 
growth in clientele has come another 

problem. For every 3,000 cases added 
to our rolls we must employ forty ad- 
ditional field workers and at least five 
supervisors. Further, more intake 
interviewers must be engaged to 
handle the flow of new applicants. 
During the war the staff of the de- 
partment declined rapidly. Many 
trained employes left either for war 
work or military service. Because 
public salaries are by no means attrac- 


tive in this era of high prices many 


of these experienced welfare workers 
have not returned. Now we find it 
very difficult to recruit trained p-r- 
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sonnel fast enough to keep pace with 
the rising volume: of work, even 
though we recently raised beginning 
salary for social workers to $2,460. 

The forces at work in New York 
are typical of industrial communities 
throughout the United States. Sta- 
tistics published by the Social Security 
Board show that enough had _ hap- 
pened even prior to January 1947, to 
establish the trend. Over the nation, 
old age assistance had risen from 
2,033,000 persons in August 1945, to 
2,213,000 in January 1947; aid to de- 
pendent children from 255,006 cases 
to 354,000, and general relief from 
229,000 to 335,000. National public 
assistance case loads had risen over 
15 percent in that period, while in 
New York the rise was almost 20 
percent It should be noted that a 
comparison between urban communi- 
ties would probably show no differ- 
ence, since the national percentages 
are undoubtedly reduced by the slow- 
er rises’ in rural areas. 


Nationwide Pinch 


But the rate of increase in 1947 is 
at a much higher tempo than hitherto. 
Last fall our load increased at about 
1,000 cases a month, while the cur- 
rent increase is nearer 3,500. The 
same acceleration is occurring else- 
where. 

My recent trip to the South and 
Middle West indicated that many 
communities throughout the nation 
are caught between rising case loads 
and higher costs of living. In most 
places public welfare funds are not 
available to take care of both. 

In St. Louis, for example, the wel- 
fare director informed me that after 
allowances had been increased to com- 
pensate for mounting prices the pres- 
sure upon available funds because of 
the rising case load had forced him 
to cut down the official allowance by 


_ 20 percent. It is obvious that the pub- 


lic assistance clients cannot eat official 
schedules. : 

My trip indicated that most local 
communities are not as fortunate as 
New York; and that the time has 
been reached when federal aid should 
be provided to localities for general 
relief on the same basis as it is now 
granted them for the other forms of 
public assistance. This is particularly 
needed now since the greatest in- 
creases in public assistance unques- 
tionably will come in the general re- 


lief category for which there is no 


federal aid at the present time. The 
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danger is that grants will have to | 
lowered for the federally supporte 
programs in order to save the mon 
to care for general relief cases. TI 
result is that much of the progre 
that has been made in raising stan 
ards as a result of federal aid for ol 
age, aid to dependent children, an 
blind assistance will be wiped out. 

This is fortunately not true of Ne 
York, where the state government 
now meeting 57 percent of public a 
sistance costs, leaving 21 percent fe 
the city and the balance for the fec 
eral government. 


Concepts for Citizens 


Clearly then, the country as 
whole faces the necessity of recogni 
ing a problem of mounting deper 
dency. What shall be done about it 
I suggest that there are three concept 
that should guide the thinking o 
responsible citizens and officials alike 


First, an adequate program of pub 
lic assistance is essential in a modert 
economy. When hundreds of thou 
sands of families are unable to bw 
what they need they also drop ou 
of the market as essential consumers 
Mass production is impossiblé withou 
mass consumption. The loss of ten 
and hundreds of thousands of custom 
ers must necessarily adversely affec 
national business. The rise in? the 
cost of living has reduced the buying 
power of millions who have had ne 
corresponding increase in income — 
and thus created an uncertain busi 
ness outlook today. Similarly failure 
to provide the destitute with cash in- 
comes has a depressing effect. 

We should not look upon the re: 
cipients of public assistance as social 
pariahs. They are citizens whe 
worked when work was to be hac 
and have lost it through no fault ¢ 
theirs. The aged among them are er 
titled to spend their declining yea 
in security and dignity. 

Every social worker knows how di 
ficult it is to find substitute homes fe 
children who have no parents to care 
for them. It is plain that the widow or 
the deserted woman can make he 
contribution to society best by raisin 
her children in her own home wit 
the aid of the public assistance pr 
gram. Deprivation of that right lea 
only to juvenile delinquency at 
crime, which in the long run ce 
society much more. The older wo 
er who is not yet superannuated—t 

(Continued on page 362) 


Cleveland’s Job Inventory 


How one community uncovered its resources in employment opportunities, and 
how businessmen, schools, vocattonal counselors use this vital information. 


OR EIGHT YEARS, PEOPLE OF CLEVELAND 
ad been asking themselves — what 
inds of jobs are there in the city and 
| Cuyahoga County? How many of 
wch kind are there? Does a specific 
ind of industry have an occupational 
attern peculiar to itself? 

In the winter of 1945 the Welfare 
ederation’s Occupational Planning 
ommittee decided that we should 
op speculating and find a way to 
ake an occupational inventory of 
1e county. Clearly such an analysis, 
ept up to date, would have great 
ractical value to schools, colleges, vo- 
‘tional guidance and employment 
yencies, to service divisions of li- 
raries, to businessmen establishing 
ew plants, and to governmental 
yencies planning public works. 

In the latter half of 1945 the data 
ere finally collected. The report, 
ublished in November 1946, prob- 
oly contains more information about 
bs in this metropolitan area than is 
vailable about any other community 
1 the country. 


The Big Six 


Manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ig industries were classified accord- 
ig to the code of the Social Security 
dministration. It would have been 
ystly (and unnecessary) to obtain in- 
mation from every individual busi- 
ess in the county. Thousands of in- 
ustry, commerce and service activi- 
es were sorted into 265 classifica- 
ons. Then it was not difficult to se- 
ct a representative sample of each 
pe. «as 

When the data were tabulated, the 
ominant industries stood out. The 
Big Three” in manufacturing were 
wachinery (non-electrical), iron and 
eel, and electrical machinery, in that 
rder. At the time the count of em- 
loyment was made, aircraft was 
rger than electrical machinery, but 
dropped to a mere fraction of its 
Edirne size before the end of the 
sar. About 25 percent of all work- 
s in the county were employed in 
> “Big Three.” mie iocy 

n nonmanufacturing, the “Big 


ee” are government, retail food 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


—By the professor of public welfare 
at the School of Applied Social 
Sciences, Western Reserve University. 

Mr. White was formerly on the 
faculty of the School of Social Service 
Administration at the University of 
Chicago. 


and liquor, and retail general mer- 
chandise. These accounted for about 
12 percent of all jobs in the county. 

Because of their size these six in 
large measure determine the charac- 
ter of the community, but outside of 
them about two thirds of the work- 
ers of Greater Cleveland find employ- 
ment in 259 other kinds of industry. 
This fact is of major, importance to 
young people, and to their advisers. 

Of no less importance is knowledge 
of the jobs provided by these 265 
types of industry. To classify these 
was more difficult. The services of 
the Division of Occupational Analysis 
of the U. S. Employment Service were 
obtained to group some 10,000 specific 
jobs into a smaller number of fields 


of work. A field of work was defined 


as “a group of related occupations.” ° 


The division succeeded in putting the 

10,000 jobs into 210 fields of work. 
Definitions were drawn up, more 

than one hundred people in business 


and social agencies were trained to _ 


use them, and then they went out to 
get the information about the plants 
included in the sample. This kind of 
detailed occupational information was 
obtained and tabulated for ninety-one 
kinds of industry employing about 82 
percent of the working population in 
the county. 

The result is that we have a fairly 
reliable estimate of the number of 
persons employed in each of the 210 
fields of work, and we know this for 
each of the ninety-one major indus- 
tries of Cuyahoga County. 


Occupational Patterns 


The number of kinds of jobs in a 


specific kind of industry follows a 
pattern. The pattern may vary in 
some details from one plant to an- 
other, but it is substantially the same. 


While proof is not yet conclusive, it 


is believed that the pattern does not 
vary much for small, medium, or 
large plants in the industry. Further- 
more, personnel experts and industrial 
engineers who participated in thc 
project are convinced that the pattert 
changes little with prosperity and de- 
pression. 

One of the most interesting things 
found is the wide variation *in the 
proportion of workers in managerial 
positions in different industries. In 
manufacturing it ranges from less 
than 2 percent in’ a few industries -to 
almost 15 percent in the manufacture 
of communication equipment and re- 
lated products. Textile and knitting 
mills, industrial chemicals, paints and 
varnishes, and structural metal prod- 
ucts show more than 10 percent of 
their employes in managerial posi- 


tions. 


The variations are even wider in 
nonmanufacturing industries. Here 
the differences range from less than 2 
percent in regular governmental es- 
tablishments to more than 23 percent 
in grocery stores and over 52 percent 
in trade associations and chambers of 
commerce. 

Public contact work, which includes 
both selling and customer service, is 
required in very different proportions 
by both manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing establishments. In 
manufacturing it ranges from one per- 
cent in the motor vehicle body indus- 
try to nearly 43 percent in bakery 
products. In nonmanufacturing the 
proportion of public contact jobs va- 
ries from zero in taxicabs to 59 per- 
cent in motion picture theaters and 
over 83 percent in the dime stores. 

The distribution of persons engaged 
in mechanical repair work in non- 
manufacturing is interesting. Only 
half of this type of industry reported 
such positions at. all. Eating and 
drinking places had only one tenth of 
one percent of their employes engaged 
in such work, and only one reported 
as many as 10 percent. This was 
Great Lakes Trade which had almost 
41 percent of its employes in this type 
of work. 

Heretofore, little experience has 
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been gained in the use of occupa- 
tional patterns. However, enough is 
known about them to suggest various 
applications. The existence of occu- 
pational patterns was an assumption 
back of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s extensive use of manning tables 
during the war. It is also involved in 
the classification of workers by both 
occupation and industry in the offices 
of the public employment service. 
Consulting engineers employ the prin- 
ciple in planning the organization of 
new plants for their clients. What 
the Occupational Inventory of Cuya- 
hoga County does is to make this 
kind of information available on a 
large scale and, to call attention to 
its many possible uses. 


Uses of the Patterns 


Schools and colleges are called upon 
constantly to advise’ students on their 
choice of careers. With the occupa- 
tional inventory before them, they can 
tell a young man interested in becom- 
ing a glass and tile setter that in 1945 
only one such job was found in Cuya- 
hoga County and that he would 
probably have to seek employment 
elsewhere, if he is determined to be- 
come a glass and tile setter. 

On the other hand, if the young 
man or woman is interested in sell- 
ing, the adviser could tell him that 
in 1945 there were over 21,000 posi- 
tions in such work and that, in addi- 
tion, there were almost 5,000 positions 
in sales managerial work in the 
county. By looking at the master 
table of the inventory the adviser can 
tell him the opportunities in sales 
work offered by a large number of 
manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing industries. The student would 
still have to make up his own mind, 
but he would have some facts on 
which to base his choice of both oc- 
cupation and specific industry. He 
could then proceed with the appro- 
priate training. 

In a somewhat similar way, employ- 
ment and guidance agencies utilize 
the inventory. The guidance agency 
or the counsellor in an employment 
agency is im a position to advise both 
new workers and older ones who find 
it necessary or desirable to change 
jobs. If the applicant expects to work 
in another city, it is believed that the 

patterns for ‘similar industries could 
still be used with confidence. 

It remains to be determined from 
study in other communities whether 
or not the pattern for iron and steel 
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foundry products, for example, or for 
telephone communication is similar 
to that found in Cuyahoga County, 
but among persons familiar with a 
wide variety of industries and with 
the inventory, it is believed that the 
pattern would not vary much in any 
comparable industrial area. 

Libraries are rapidly becoming 
community service institutions, and 
one of the things they often have to 
do is to answer inquiries about liter- 
ature of particular occupations. With 
the occupational inventory at hand, 
the Cleveland Public Library can give 
more precise information about both 
jobs and industries. 

Union leaders who participated in 
making the inventory think it can be 
useful to organized labor. Many 
unions fix the number of apprentices 
to be taken on each year, and also 
serve as a clearing house of informa- 
tion as to where there are shortages 
or surpluses of specific skills. The in- 
ventory in Cuyahoga County offers 
labor in this community a body of 
facts which can be used to advan- 
tage in planning apprentice programs 


ADAM’S CURSE 


In the sweat of his brow shall a 
man earn his bread. 

But the story told by a modern 
economist’s charts is not so simple. 
The scientific curve of the curse of 
Adam starts with machine-equipped 
man beating the curse. Then it 
goes on to show that “the sources 
of jobs in the United States have 
passed their prime and are getting 
feeble.” How is modern man go- 
ing to contrive the sweating brow 
after all? 

This is the riddle of a study on 
which David Cushman Coyle reports 
in next month’s Survey Graphic. 

Continuing the examination of 
employment and business condi- 
tions presented in this issue, Mr. 
Coyle is going to say in July:— 

“The studies here reported do 
not. show any signs of age or 
weariness in the American produc- 
tive system, or in our technology, — 
or in the liberal side of our poli- 
tics. But they do indicate that 
‘business’—or management—is not 
quite keeping up the pace. Possi- 
bly after all, some of the old boys 
whose ideas set our patterns and 
whose keenness is supposed to solve 
our problems would be more use- 
ful playing golf in Colorado 
Florida the year round.” 


and in determining the state of tl 
local labor market. 

Occupational patterns have two in 
portant uses in business. They pri 
vide an accurate description of tk 
labor supply in the communit 
When a business man thinks of estal 
lishing a plant in a new place, on 
of the first questions he has to as 
himself or his advisers is, “Whi 
about the labor supply?” 

Perhaps his enterprise needs skil 
already employed in the community 
In this case, he needs to knoy 
whether there is a surplus sufficier 
for his purposes. If not, labor has t 
be recruited elsewhere. 

Business also uses occupational pat 
terns as yardsticks to measure condi 
tions in a particular industry. Whil 
there is bound to be some variatios 
from plant to plant, nevertheless i 
an employer finds that his proportior 
of managerial employes or clerica 
workers is twice as high, or only hal 
as high, as the pattern percentages, he 
is likely to turn a critical eye on hi: 
own set-up and attempt to gauge the 
efficiency of his organization. 

Government can use occupationa 
patterns in the timing of public work 
For many years in this country we 
have talked about using public works 
to take up the slack in private em- 
ployment. This is both a seasonal and 
a cyclical problem. The Occupatignal 
Planning Committee expects to get a 
count of employment by industry in 
Cuyahoga County at least once a year. 
This probably will be done by the 


_State employment service. The report 


will be not only a count of the men 
and women at work on a given date 
but it will include projections of 
trends for perhaps two months, four 
months, and one year ahead. | 
Some public works have to be done 
irrespective of the conditions of gen- 
eral employment, but many can be 
put into blueprint and held in abey- 
ance until the time is propitious. This 
sort of public work could absorb la- 
bor which otherwise would be living 
at the relatively low standard set by 
unemployment insurance _ benefits, 
The inventory offers an additional 
tool for this sort of planning. = 
The population of Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty is about 1,250,000. It was reco 
nized at the beginning that to obts 
the needed information would be es 
pensive. The committee had an exec 
utive secretary and also a cleri 
worker. There was some money 
(Continued on page 365) < 
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THE EXILES 
ON CYPRUS 


\ first hand story of today’s Wandering Jew 
—imprisoned behind barbed wire, his eyes 
fixed on the Promised Land. 


TAMAR DE SOLA POOL 


—By the American representative of Hadas- 
sah—the Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America—on the Jewish Agency’s manage- 
ment committee of Youth Aliyah (Youth 


Immigration to Palestine). 


Mrs. Pool, a former president of Hadas- 
sah, has visited Palestine frequently in con- 
nection with the medical and social services 
carried on there by her organization. She 
returned from her most recent trip to Pales- 
It was on this 
journey that she made the visit to the refugee 
; camps which she describes here. 


tine only six weeks ago. 


These bitter herbs—wherefore do 
we eat them? It 1s because the 
Egyptians embittered the lives of 
our fathers in Egypt. 


[HE WORDS ARE FROM THE TIME 
allowed Passover ritual that com- 
nemorates The Flight from the an- 
ient House of Bondage in Egypt. 
‘Behind two high tiers of modern 
arbed wire; with some ten feet of 
1o-man’s land between them, behind 
eavily barricaded gates and under 
he glare of the lofty watch towers 
nanned by armed guards, a thousand 
oung voices chanted the words. It 
vas on the night of the full moon of 
\pril 1947, near-the Port of Larnaca 
n the island of Cyprus. 
“But it is not alone our fathers 
vhom the Holy One, blessed be He, 
edeemed, but also us whom He lib- 
rated.” The voices behind barbed 
yire sang on in unison, “He brought 
forth from bondage to freedom, 
‘om subjection to redemption, from 
ow to joy, from mourning to fes- 
y, and from darkness into great 
ht. Let us therefore sing before 
Hallelujah, praise ye the Lord.” 
e chorus of boys and girls rang 


rn songs and songs thirty cen- 
s old; in psalms of liberation 


ut loud and clear. They joined in 


and psalmodies of labor, of pioneer- 
ing, and hope. 

Who were these imprisoned chil- 
dren singing the Hallelujah of free- 
dom? How came they there? Whither 


bound? These questions have been’ 


asked through the years, and the an- 
swer today is the same as that given 
in the Book of Jonah: 


Tell us now, what are you doing 
here? Where do you come from? What 
is your country, and what is your na- 


tion? So he told them, “I am a Hebrew. 


I worship the Eternal, the God of 
heaven, Who made the sea and the dry 
had.5= Se 


Maapilim 

In mid-May there were over. 14,000 
Jewish refugees held in the five de- 
tention camps on Cyprus. Two to 
three thousand are confined in each. 
There was a sixth camp completed 
but not yet occupied. The present fa- 
cilities are considered by the British 
army adequate for 20,000. One of the 


encampments is for children to which — 


the young people themselves gave the 
Hebrew name Kfar Noar — Youth 
Village. It was to spend the Passover 
with them that I left Palestine with 
its vitality and spirits running high 
in spite of curfews, tanks, and ubiqui- 
tous barbed wire. = 


Photo from Eurcpean 


. behind two tiers of barbed wire, under armed watch towers 


The refugees and uncertificated im- 
migrants who in these days reach the 
shores of Palestine aboard rickety and 
unseaworthy ships are called Maapi- 
lim. That Hebrew word means the 
undeterred, or the determined ones. 
The “national anthem” of the Cyprus 
camps is “We are the Maapilim.” 

The refugees hail from every coun- 
try in Europe. They include large 
numbers of partisans who helped un- 
dermine the power of Hitler through- 
out the European theater of the war. 
They have learned to cross frontiers 
undetected and find their way un- 
aided. They are among the unknown 
and unrecorded heroes of the war. 
Many of them carry indelibly branded 
on their arms their numbers in the 
Nazi concentration camps. 


But the coming of V -E Day 


brought for them no liberation. They | 


found what little was left of their 
youth wasting away in postwar DP 
camps and bombed out ruins. So they 
were prepared to risk their lives to 
realize their “last best hope of earth.” 

The British White Paper of 1939, 
issued back in the Chamberlain re- 
gime, made it possible thereafter for 


only a very small trickle of displaced 


Jews to secure immigration certificates 
to enter Palestine. The Maapilim set 
out without certificates from Euro- 


pean ports for their Jewish National 
Home. Since the vessels carrying 
them as a rule are confiscated, only 
ships that no one else wants can be 
secured and these are overcrowded 
beyond imagination, unsanitary, in- 
adequate, dangerous. 
The Impasse 

The stories of the interception of 
these contingents off the coast of 
Palestine almost weekly form a sorry 
chapter in the history of the British 
Mandate. It is a chapter of squalid 
encounters between navy and army 
forces and wornout, thirsty, hungry, 
shattered men, women, and children. 
Then comes their immediate depor- 
tation too often effected by tear gas 
and gun butts, versus broken bottles 
and bare fists. The refugees are de- 
termined to land, the Mandatory de- 
termined to prevent their entry. 

In this impasse, the British sought 
to discourage the movement by di- 
verting the stream of refugees to 
Cyprus. The Palestine government 
was asked to supply the funds and 
the Jewish refugees first sent there 
were to build detention camps for 
themselves and for later uncertificated 
immigrants. The Palestine govern- 
ment furnished the means but the 


Maapilim retused to build their own 
prisons with their own hands. 

The Jewish Agency and kindred 
groups in Palestine maintain that 
since Jews there pay more than two 
thirds of the taxes (though they con- 
stitute only one third of the popula- 
tion) and since the social services they 
receive from the government make 
up but a small part of the govern- 
ment’s budget, they are themselves 
largely maintaining the refugee en- 
campments. Their demand is that 
immigration camps be established in 
Palestine and not in Cyprus. They 
want to be close to their own kins- 
men, where they can bind up the 
wounds and cheer the spirit of those 
for whom they have waited so long. 

The refugees have a desperate 
yearning for Palestine; and Jewish 
hearts in Palestine reach out to them. 
The prosperous, dynamic, creative 
Yishuv (as the Jewish settlement is 
called) will go into mourning as for 
another Temple destroyed if the exile 
of these their kinsmen does not end. 

As each new boatload dashed fruit- 
lessly against the shores of Palestine 
during my visit there in March, my 
thoughts followed the exiles on their 
enforced journey to Cyprus. “These 
bitter herbs. ” They were not 


mere atavistic memories. They wer 
of today; they were the daily brea 
of Jewish boys and girls on a beauti 
ful island in the Mediterranean. 
chafed at the thought of spending m 
own Passover elsewhere than witl 
these dispossessed children of Israe 
in a strange land. 


Cyprus 


Cyprus lies like an open oyster shel 
in the Mediterranean midway betweer 
Palestine and Greece. It is favorec 
with sandy beaches and transparent 
waters. Rising from the center of the 
island, a T-shaped mountain range 
provides skiing in winter. It was stil] 
flecked with snow at the time of my 
visit in the late spring. The popula- 
tion of some 400,000 “includes 70,000 
Turks and enough British to govern 
the island that was one of Disraeli’s 
quixotic gifts to his beloved Queen’ 
Victoria. 

Things move slowly on Cypeal 
The Cypriots do not speak English, 
although the island has been in Brit- 
ish hands since 1878. About fifteen or 
twenty years ago Sir Ronald Storrs, 
then governor of Cyprus, brought 
over some Palestine farmers to teach. 
citriculture as practiced in the Jewish 
colonies. Today those orchards bear 
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tish soldiers are gentle with this mother who has just arrived on a Cyprus quay—but ra! Promised Land is still unreached” 
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SURVEY GRAPHIC 


: Reproduced from Jacob Rosner’s ‘A Palestine Picture Book’? Published by Schocken Books, New York 
Fulfillment of an ancient promise. With zest and courage Palestine youths stride into the practical rebuilding of their world 


the famous Jaffa oranges profusely, 
but there has been no extension of 
the industry. 

Cyprus lacks water. Jewish pioneers 


have brought water to the arid Negev, 


or southland of Palestine. Their like 
could assure Cyprus an abundant 
supply of water in a few years. But 
Jews are not allowed to settle or work 
freely in Cyprus. Rather, following 
their detention as “illegal” immi- 
grants, they wait there aimlessly, be- 
hind barbed wire, for immigration 
certificates. 

“Legal” immigrants (Jewish) are 
admitted to Palestine at the rate of 
1,500 a month, half of which number 
pe ieee to the detainees on Cyprus. 

constant subject of conversation in 
e camps is the assignment of this 
recious quota of monthly certificates. 
To get one is like getting a ticket to 
heaven or a passport to life. I spoke 


JUNE 1947 E 


to a number of lucky ones whose turn 
was coming in mid-April. But when 
April 15 arrived those chosen refused 
to leave. They had heard that only 
half of the monthly quota were to be 
freed to go. The others were “writ- 
ten off” by the authorities: because of 
those who at Gaza had successfully 
broken through the cordon drawn 
around Palestine. 


The “Saga of Gaza” 


I had arrived in Jerusalem the day 
after this episode had occurred and 
the details were on every tongue. 
Someone had had the idea of trying 
to land a boatload of refugees at the 
southern port of Gaza instead of en- 
countering the destroyers that are 
posted around Tel-Aviv and Haifa. 
All would have gone well had not a 
storm at sea delayed the landing and 
given the British authorities time to 


discover what was up. Buses filled 
with men and women, and groups of 
young people on foot had converged 
to welcome the expected Maapilim. 

British soldiers came upon this 
“Operation Rescue” in the darkness of 
the night and in the confusion a 
“saga” took place. The Jewish colo- 
nists quickly changed their dry clothes 
for the dripping wet garmets of the 
newcomers who had made their way 
from the boat to the freedom and 
safety of shore. 

Then the young colonists were 
forced on board. Willingly they took 
the places of the refugees they had 
come to welcome. The rickety vessel 
under tow of the British navy was 
taken to Haifa and the Palestinians, 
its new but undetected passengers, 
were duly taken to Cyprus. This was 
the “Saga of Gaza” which has beconte 
heroic folklore of Palestine. 
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Later, the Palestinians, who of 
course were legal residents under the 
Mandate, were returned to Palestine. 
But it was their number that was 
deducted from the Cyprus quota 
on April 15. Whether or not the 
British world of sport would call this 
“cricket,” it was protested by the 
refugees held in the Cyprus camps. 
Those who were offered certificates 
refused to take them, and all of the 
730 whose turn had come, including 
the ones who were actually to be al- 
lowed to go, went on a hunger strike. 

The passionate desire of these peo- 
ple to get to Palestine is compounded 
of their revolt against the cruel past 
and their determination to share in 
rebuilding a new kind of world on 
the site of the home of their ancestors. 
That is what Zionism means to the 
old and young among-them. 


Kfar Noar 


When we reached the children’s 
camp near Larnaca it was getting 
dark. The glare from the watchtower, 
which gave light’ to the sentry aloft, 
blinded us below. The dark uniform 
rows of Quonset huts cast deep shad- 
ows in the moonlight. We passed the 
heavily barbed gates dispiritedly. 

In our party were two American 
journalists, I: F. Stone, PM corre- 
spondent in the Near East, and Dr. S. 
Margoshes, columnist of the New 
York Jewish Day, and the Palestine 
labor leader, Harzfeld. Morris Laub, 
representative of the Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee in Cyprus and direc- 
tor of its relief operations, was our 
guide. Part of our party, under Presi- 
dent Ben Zvi of the Vaad Leumi 
(National Council of Palestine Jews) 
had gone to the reception camp at 
Caraolos, including his wife, Rahel 
Yannait, pioneer in agricultural edu- 
cation for girls, and two actors from 
leading theaters in Tel-Aviv. 

Young voices were already chant- 
ing the millennial questions and an- 
swers when we took our places on 
rickety benches at the festive table at 
Kfar Noar. The children thought 
only of the Egyptians—or did they? 
I wondered whether generations yet 
unborn would recite the tale of this 
new exodus, no less cruel and bitter, 
no less long if dated only from the 
massacre at Kishinev in 1903. 

Dr. Margoshes was sitting next to 
me. “Sing,” he said, “sing, Tamar 
Pool, why don’t you sing?” I could 
not answer him. I was choking. But 
the children were singing. I was shiv- 
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ering in a woolen dress and a warm 
coat in the coolness of the Cyprus 
night. But facing me was a child, 
not more than ten years old. He wore 
only a little undershirt; it was sleeve- 
less and low cut; once white, it was 
now grey in color. At the Passover 
festive table one wears one’s “Sunday 
best.” The child sang but I was silent. 

On the table were wine, matzoth, 
and other special foods from Palestine 
supplied by the American Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee. Two 
days before the Passover the JDC had 
sent a request for fish to the farmers 
near Tel-Aviv. In Palestine, fishing 
is not a mere sport but a new and 
growing industry. No farm is com- 
plete which does not set aside part of 
its acreage for ponds for fish breed- 
ing, thus adding to the scant supply 
of protein in the land. 

On Thursday morning 7,000 pounds 
of fresh-water carp from these man- 
made ponds had been rushed into the 
deep freezers at Tel-Aviv. Thursday 
evening they were loaded in ice on 
the same ship that took me to 
Cyprus; Friday they were delivered 
to the camps. So, too, were 5,000 
pounds of kosher salami which the 
butchers of Tel-Aviv had prepared in 
thirty-six hours. One should not com- 
plain of little things: that there were 
no forks; that we had to eat meat arid 
fish with a spoon; that empty tin cans 
were our cups. The wine and un- 
leavened bread were specially blessed 
because they came from the Holy 
Land. And there were the songs from 
the same source. ” 

The Seder (Passover) tables were 
set out in the open air between two 
rows of Quonset huts. A youth from 
the children’s village of Ben Shemen 
in Palestine had come over to teach 
its songs to the children on Cyprus. 
Harzfeld, with his tousled white hair, 
stood on a shaky bench so’that all the 
children could see him and spoke to 
them of the homeland that is waiting 
for them. “We have so much more 
work to do, but we will not finish the 
task without you and we shall be 
ready for you when you come. We 
are waiting for you children.” They 
beamed with joy. “Just prepare your- 
selves for the upbuilding of the land. 
Let’s sing.” And he too led them in 
the latest folksongs from the Land of 
Israel. 

That same night, at a Mizrahi (or- 
thodox) celebration, a little boy. sat 
next to me. His leg was in a cast. I 
was told he had been shot during 


a meleé when hundreds of refuge 
hurled themselves against the barb 
wire that separated one camp fro 
another. The refugees accepted tl 
double fence of barbed wire whi 
shut them away from the free worl 
but the fences between adjoinir 
camps, dividing one group of cor 
rades from another, they would n 
stand—they fought the routine reg 
lation that kept them apart. Whe 
they had made a rush upon the barbe 
wire, the sentries fired and there we 
several victims. The next day the 
was a breach in the barrier. The an 
thorities not only left it that way, the 
even built a bridge over a road whic 
runs between two camps. This bridg 
was opened to use, appropriatel 
enough, on the first.day of Passove 
and a. steady stream went back an 
forth, as if to freedom. 

The military are not unkindly; bv 
it is not easy for young Tommies t 
understand the inner turmoil and th 
psychological needs of the people the 
guard. 

For instance, when they built in on 
of the camps an out-of-door tile fur 
nace for heating water, a riot ensued 
The children and young people rar 
in every direction screaming, hysteri 
cal. They thought it was a furnact 
in the style of Hitler. It is hard te 
restore in them any sense of security 
any certainty that the barbed wirg en 
closures in which they live are not 
the concentration camps from whick 
they came, that the numbers tattooed 
on their arms there are only symbols 
of that nightmare. < 

Group Loyalties | 

I left the Seder table for a moment 
to follow voices that did not seem a 
part of the Passover. Young Revision- 


‘ists were ending their festivity with 


military exercises. I was snatched 
back to the orthodox table by one of 
the Mizrahi comrades who wanted to 
hold me in his group. ~ 2 
The “group” is the primary social 
unit and pattern of organization in 
Cyprus as it is among the DP’s in 
Europe. There are no homes left anc 
the Jewish family is gone. The Na 
saw to that. Only individuals ha: 
survived. Each one can say, “I alo 
am left to tell the tale” That tale 
varies: 3a 
“They took my wife and four chil 
deetin gee: . r 
“My wife was a concert pianist 
You never heard her name?” 
(Continued on page 364) 
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“The Cooperative City” 


The North Dakota wind may blow dry dust over the wheatfields again; but the farmers 
of Williams County believe they have found a lasting shield against starvation. 


“Brown snow fell in Chicago yesterday, 
and brown rain in Cleveland.” 
—CBS News, January 31, 1947 
“Many persons telephoned newspaper 
offices asking whether the millennium had 
come.” 
—New York Times, same date. 


WHEN BROWN SNOW FELL IN 193] iT 
set dust bowl people thinking about 
the millennium, too. In Williston, N. 
D., their answer was to establish what 
is probably the most complete and 
best balanced group of cooperatives 
in any town in the United States. 

Now the land is dry again and the 
wind is blowing. Another serious 
drought must be regarded as a possi- 
bility. I wanted to find out how farm- 
ers in one of the hardest hit corners 
of the,Great Plains, men who had 
seen the dry dust blot the sun before 
and seen prosperity again in years that 
followed it, felt about their outlook 
now. I wanted to know more about 
the co-ops they had established to pro- 
tect themsetves from another wheat- 
less year. 


This Thing is Wheat 


Driving under the cloudless sky of 
North Dakota gives one a rough idea 
of the magnitude and of the variety 
in America. Across the endless fields 
of waving wheat tall elevators mark 
a town’s location. Like the lofty 
steeples in New England which show 
that a village lies beneath the mask of 
tall green trees, these towering iron 
‘storehouses are symbols of the region’s 
life. By their invariable presence they 
emphasize that here is one all-absorb- 
ing thing, that the people’s food and 
clothing and in fact their whole lives 
depend upon it, and that this thing is 
wheat. 

- Williston is the county seat of 
Williams County. It is a flat, rather 
ordinary looking town on the Great 
Northern Railway. Men and women 
peo dressed drive old cars in to 
shop and talk. The main street has 
the usual drug stores, chain stores, 
movie theater, and old hotel. It is a 
drab town, on the whole, the sort of 
town the average tourist would drive 
through without even stopping for 
as or a coca-cola. The Missouri 
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The Co-op rooster has something 
to crow about in Williston, N, D. 


River flows past it, but you scarcely 
see it from the highway here. 

Dull it may be as a town. But here 
men survived dry wind and dust 
when not even a turnip would ‘sprout. 
Here they remember the years when 
each sun-licked acre dropped its yield 
from twenty-five to ten to five bushels, 
when finally a thousand acre tract 
bore no wheat at all. One family 
traveled regularly eleven miles- to 
gather Russian thistle for their one 
remaining bony cow—they had eaten 
their other stock or sold it for almost 
nothing because they could not feed 
it. For weeks they ate nothing but 
milk and beans. They were luckier 
than some of their neighbors whose 
cows had died and who had no beans. 

Williston today is a far different 


—In his book “Arms and the People” 
Alden Stevens, well known to Survey 
Graphic readers, made a vivid pic- 
ture of the United States geared for 
war. Now, in time of peace, he has_ 
been looking at the small towns of 
our country, and thinks important 
things are happening there. 

One of his reasons is Williston, N.. 
D., the subject of this article, which 
will also be dealt with in a book he 
is now writing on what he sees as a 
rural renascence in the USA. 


nm 


place. The war brought higher prices, 
and crops were good. Its grim years 
have made it somewhat different from 
the average farm community; there is 
something now that makes it seem, 
when you spend a little time there, a 
happy, confident town. 


The Years of the Hopeless Acres 


To explain how this came about, 
let’s go back for a moment to a 
drought year in the early thirties, when 
one day a banker scurried into the 
sheriff's office with a harried look 
on his face. 

“There’s going to be trouble,” he 
said. “I want protection.” 

The tall man with the star looked 
at his visitor coolly. 

“T was hoping you'd call it off. But 
I'll be there to keep the peace, and I 
don’t think you'll get hurt.” 

Next morning the sheriff and a 
deputy drove along a dusty highway. 
The wind blew from a cloudless sky, 
and yet they could not see the sun. 
The bleak road, and the fields on 
either side, were powdery grey. They 
could see no grass, no growing crops, 
no trees but yellow skeletons. In these 
terrible, dry dust bowl years the few 
crops that grew were small and with- 
ered, and wheat died hot and parched 
on the hopeless acres. 

The sheriff turned into a farmyard 
where a score of silent overalled men 
stood in motionless groups. The 
windmill creaked as it pumped a thin 
trickle of water into the great wooden 
tank supported man-high on a frame- 
work of cut tree trunks. There were 
neither chickens, pigs, nor cows on 
this homestead; the only life visible 
which belonged to the place was the 
white face of a small boy pressed 
against the front window. Gusts 


“spiraled sand against the paintless, 


weathered house. 

The auctioneer pounded his gavel 
and sing-songed through the court or- 
der for a foreclosure sale. Now he 
asked for bids, first on the single sec- 
tion of land—640 acres. There was a 
silent moment, and the first bid came, 
clear and meaningful. 

“One dollar.” 
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It stamped this as a Farm Holiday 
auction. The man with the gavel had 
been through one of these, and he 
didn’t propose to go through another. 
He gathered up his papers and 
started for his car. Two unshaven 
wheat farmers advanced on him and 
one said: 

“It’s mine for a dollar.” 

“We'll have to hold another auc- 
tion,” the auctioneer answered. 

“There'll be no other auction,” said 
the man. “You can call for higher 
bids if you want to.” 

“No! I won't!” 

One of the men turned to the 
other and mused, “Wonder how long 


a man could live if we dumped him 
in that water tank.” 

The auctioneer looked at the bank- 
er, who like himself was flanked by 
two husky farmers clearly capable of 
keeping him silent, then appealed to 
the sheriff for help. 

“Tm here to keep the peace,” said 
that officer. “So far it hasn’t been 
violated, and I hope it won't be.” 

The two big men were moving in, 
and there was only one thing to do. 

The auctioneer cleared his throat: 

“Do I hear two dollars?” 

“A dollarsfifty.” 

“A dollar seventy-five.” 

There were no further bids on the 
land. The house followed for a dollar 
and_a quarter, a Case tractor for 
eighty cents, a binder for thirty-five 
cents and a cultivator for thirty. 


When the auctiuu was OVCL, the en- 
tire place had been sold for $4.80. The 
bank got this, and the original owner 
got his place back free of any en- 
cumbrance. 

Alfred Solberg, who has lived in 
North Dakota since 1904, told me 
that story, and with a smile he said: 


We only had one of those foreclosures 
around here. It worked out’so well we 
were kind of sorry there weren’t more. 
Of course, it’s different now. There’s 
hardly any mortgaged land, and besides, 
we have the Credit Union and do most 
of our farm business through the co-ops. 
We own those, we built “em up, and we 
know we'll get a square deal. 


Library of Congress (R. A.) 


‘, . . here men survived dry wind and dust when not even a turnip would sprout” 


Williston, during the worst of the 
1931 depression and drought, suffered 
perhaps more than any other town in 
the country. Now its financial under- 
pinning is sound and firm. 

With the help and advice of the 
Farmers Union, men in this stricken 
community banded together to estab- 
lish their own business houses, fi- 
nanced these themselves, and now 
control and manage them, sharing 
the profits and losses in proportion to 
the amount of business each man 
does. 


IFin® the past, wheat has Eat: 


in North Dakota and men have 
known starvation, they are deter- 


“mined never to starve again, and the 
badge of their resolution is the shield- 


like trademark of the Farmers Union 
d ps. § Rt! i a3 


buried from the Cooperative Funer: 


“We've been through the mill, 
said Sig Forseth, “and we’re not go- 
ing through it again.” 

“You can do anything cooperatively 
here,” said another co-op member, 
“except go to the movies, buy a new 
car, or get drunk.” 

It is amazingly true. A Co-op 
health plan now being brought to 
completion will help finance the birth 
of a child. If he grows up to be a 
farmer (and what North Dakotan 
doesn’t?) he can buy a co-op tractor 
and farm equipment. He can save on 
gas and oil at the Farmers Union Oil 
Co-op, the biggest gas station in Wil- 
liston. He can build a house with 
material bought at the co-op lumber 
yard. He can insure his property and 
his life at the Williston Insurance 
Lodge. 

He will get the best possible price 
for his wheat and rye by selling it 
through the Farmers Union Central 
Exchange, which does the biggest 
grain business in town. It has a 217, 
000 bushel elevator, the largest co- 
operatively owned primary grain 
warehouse in the U. S. If he has a 
dairy herd, he knows the co-op cream- 
ery, largest plant of its kind in North 
Dakota, will give him a square deal, 
for he owns part of it. If he has beef 
cattle, he can sell through the co-op 
stockyard. Chicks, seed, feed, and 
freezer-locker space, as well as other 
farm supplies and services, are ob- 
tained cheapest from his own Farm- 
ers Union Grain and Supply Com- 
pany, and he can have his eggs proc- 
essed here in the state’s largest incu- 
bator (capacity 240,000 eggs). He can 
buy staple foods, work clothing, drugs — 
and other oddments at the co-op mar- 
ket, largest home -owned Williston 
store. 

When in town he can eat at the co- 
op cafeteria, where the best food in 
town is available in glistening sur- 
roundings. He can buy electric power 
through the REA Co-op. If he needs 
a loan he can get it at a low rate 
from the Williston Co-op Credit 
Union, and he can put any surplus 
cash he may have into the same j 
stitution to earn a good rate of in- 
terest. And when he dies he can be 


Home. . ita 
IT talked with Henry Williams 
county Farmers Union president, wit 
Alfred Solberg, with Sig Forseth, wh 
resigned from the North Dake 
legislature to take over the man 
ment of the REA (Rural Elect 


——— 


tion Administration) Co-op, and with 
the managers of every Williston co- 
op, as well as to members and non- 
members around town. I found they 
all regarded the cooperative simply as 
an efficient, flexible way of doing busi- 
ness, not in the least a religion or a 
political ism. The enterprises are, in 
fact, strictly nonpolitical. I asked Sol- 
berg how they had happened to form 
such a complete network. He 
shrugged and said: 


When your stomach is empty your 
brain starts working. We know we'll 
never be able to count on rain in this 
country. We know there'll always be 
years of drought now and then when 
we'll only get two or three bushels of 
wheat to the acre instead of a normal 
twenty to: thirty. 

But in the last drought this was com- 
paratively new country. People didn’t 
really. know how the climate worked. 
We know, now, and these co-ops are 
partly protection against the next dry 
spell. We've all worked for them be- 
cause we know we'll all need them, 
come the next bad year. 


And Sig Forseth came in to say: 


The credit union was formed mainly 
because the oil co-op had been giving 
too much credit—just because members 
had to have tractor fuel to get a crop 
in but didn’t have any money. We 
couldn’t watch it go under, so we 
formed the credit union, got the money 
and loaned it to save the oil station. 
Now we have a capital of $673,000. 


“During the worst days,’ Anton 
Novak told me, “we had nothing to 
eat but potatoes, and not many of 
them.” The Red Cross wasn’t inter- 
ested because there had been neither 
a flood nora cyclone, and there 
was no federal relief in those days. 


The Farmers Union Grain Termi- 
nal Association sent 50,000 bushels of 
wheat and even set up a mill to grind 
it, giving the flour to needy families. 
Employes of the Farmers Union 
‘Central Exchange donated ten percent 
of their salaries for relief, and fami- 
lies in Minnesota adopted families in 
western North Dakota and saw them 


through the cold bleak winter. Al- 


fred Solberg went on: 


b Things got so bad that we marched 
on the capitol with pitchforks and sat 


nt a signed ultimatum to Congress 
ing we needed so much relief, and 
we didn’t get it within thirty days 


and take food. — ve 
We got relief. Dry times will come 


so 


down in the legislative chamber. We 


/ were going to march into the stores 


6“ 


again, lots of us expect them this year. 
We dread it, but we’re better able to 
handle it now.” 


“We don’t brag about it,” Forseth 
added, “though we don’t ever deny 
it either, but six out of seven of us 
in this county were on relief at one 
time or another.” 

Now there’s hardly a farmer in the 
area who hasn’t got a year’s supply of 
seed laid by, and some of them have 


two years’ supply. More than one of 


these ex-reliefers could write a check 
for $75,000, and while the memory vf 
those dreadful years makes people 
restless and apprehensive when a dry 
spell drags on, it makes them that 
much more determined to maintain 
their co-ops. Not co-ops, but rain 
brought Williams County out of the 
shadow—but the co-ops will prevent 
collapse if catastrophe strikes again. 


Cooperation Plus 


All these astonishing enterprises 
have an interlocking relationship. The 
co-op creamery naturally buys co-op 
gas and oil for its trucks and sells 
butter and milk to the co-op market. 
When the grain and supply~ co-op 
builds an addition—and all these en- 
terprises are in a continuous turmoil 
of expansion—it gets lumber from the 


co-op lumber yard. If a co-op needs 


cash, there’s the credit union, Thus 
the costs are cut and at the same time 
there is mutual strengthening. 

Many local business men say the 
co-ops are bad for them, and the Wil- 
liston Chamber of Commerce is less 
than enthusiastic about the title “The 


Cooperative City,” bestowed by the 
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. . » these towering iron storehouses are symbols of the region’s life” 


Farmers Union. The cooperators re- 
tort that they keep money. in the 
county and thus increase the general 
level of prosperity and make possible 
more business for the movie theaters, 
the auto dealers, drug stores, dry 
goods merchants, hardware men, and 
even the saloons. For while it is pos- 
sible to trade almost exclusively with 
co-ops, few people do, and much of 
the co-op trade would be going to 
Montgomery Ward, J. C. Penney, the 
Standard Oil Company, or the Red 
Owl chain grocery. And profits from 
these places do not stay in Williston. 
They go to New York, Chicago, Den- 
ver, and Kansas City. 

A bent, gray, old wheat farmer in 
patched overalls and a worn out straw 
hat eats roast beef, creamed potatoes, 
salad, and apple pie 4 la mode at the 
co-op cafeteria, signs his slip, and puts 
it into the box for accounting. There 
is a gleam. of pride in his eye that 
says—“This place is mine, I own part 
of it. It’s good and I like it.” 

His pride of ownership in the struc- 
ture that does a $13,000,000 annual 
business in a county of 16,000 people 
is shared by nearly every farm family 
and many non-farm families. It is 
more than owning equities in the 
market, the grain elevator, the cream- 
ery and the oil station, more than 
having money on deposit at the credit 
union or being a director of the lum- 
ber yard. He knows, and others know 


with him, that when trouble comes 


again—and they do not doubt it will, 
this year, next year, or the year after 
—he will have friends and he will 
have resources and they will work” 
together. 
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Reindeer over the lonely tuntuvit—Lapland’s bare hills—as drawn by eight-year-old Olavi K. of Rovaniemi = 


What the Finns Mean by S7su : 


You'll find it animating the revival of devastated Lapland— . 
and the new footholds they’ve held out to uprooted Karelians. 3 be zi 


IN THEIR INDESCRIBABLY DIFFICULT 
language, Finns have a word for 
their own nature. Sisw stands for 
stubbornness and indomitable will— 
traits which may prove either good or 
bad—but it stands, also, for a certain 
inner integrity and faithfulness by 
which the Finn has to go through 
with whatever he has undertaken. 
Small Finland was foremost for 
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LILLIE M. PECK 


—A close-up by the Secretary of our 
National Federation of Settlements, 
who, within the year, has re-estab- 
lished firsthand contacts with kin- 
dred settlements in England, France, 
Holland, Sweden, and Finland. 

Settlements have long been distin- 


guished for insight and initiative in 


community life. Her articles (the first 
was on Holland, in Survey Graphic, 
February) reveal them as coigns of 
vantage in scanning the ordeals and 
objectives of a whole people. “a 
Interestingly enough, Miss Peck’s 
Postwar trip was in part made pos- 
sible by the Barnett Fellowship set up 


_ jointly some years ago by British and 


American donors in honor of the 
founder of Toynbee Hall, London, 
first of the social. settlements. 


natural gravity, to long winters and 


lack of outside contacts, 


American Friends Service Committee 


Perhaps this is why the Finns so 
warmly welcome guests from the out- 
side, especially from America. They 
are grateful for the help which has 
reached them, but even more to 
people whose coming expresses friend- 
ship and confidence. They tell you 
that the large scale programs of. 
UNRRA and of the American Red 
Cross, of the Swedes and the Swiss, 
have been wonderful in reaching vast 
numbers whose needs could not have 
been met otherwise. =a 
_ But to them the American Frie 
Service Committee, with its st 
team of international worker: 
been a visible symbol of frie 
way beyond any material aid. 
visitor like myself, 
the good will of our 


ears ago and had come again. “You 
vill know how it is with us,” they 
hi: ae 

Helsinki—after Twenty Years 


Helsinki had grown in those two 
lecades both in population and ex- 
ent. This was registered in what for 
ne were new apartment buildings, 
.ew housing areas for large families, 
.ew public buildings. These last were 
Il functional—rather austere but 
yusinesslike; the housing—simple but 
idequate; the landscaping — natural 
ind rough. Eliel Saarinen had influ- 
snced all this modern architecture. 
Today he is head of the distinguished 
Sranbrook Academy of Art at Bloom- 
ield Hills, near Detroit. Alvar Aalto, 
10w at The Massachusetts Institute 
vf Technology as a visiting professor, 
vad led in town planning. Again 
inks between Old World and New— 
ringing gifts the other way around. 

Only in the old square on the 
south Basin did the Great Church, 
he government and university build- 
ngs, bring back to me the Old World 
atmosphere. of Helsinki in the mid- 
‘wenties. 

True, it was late winter then; with 
leighs on long runners, droshkies 
sulled by high-collared horses, and 
with =melting snow and the smell of 
spring just beginning to release one’s 
spirit to search after sun. Today, there 
ure automobiles, but many of them 
1ave what look like home made boil- 
srs at the back. It is not uncommon 
0 see the driver stop to pull out a 
ag of small wood, like scrap from 
1 planing mill, and replenish his fire. 
The buses carry such bags on top and 
vave regular refueling stations, for 
yasoline must be imported and is 
carce and costly. 

Working class areas in Helsinki 
uffered especially at the hands of 
Russian bombers back in the Winter 
War of 1939. That was true of the 
Kallio district—so called because of 
he rocky hill that dominates it. This 
n turn had given its name to Kal- 
jola*—the first of the Finnish settle- 
nents. Buildings made up of family 
lats on the three corners opposite 
vere entirely demolished by bombs. 
The settlement itself was badly dam- 
ged by blasts, but never stopping 
s work, moved into a nearby nurs- 
1g school which had been evacuated 
> country. 


pece House of Kallio 


Kalliola is the seed bed of the 
settlement movement in Finland, 
founded by Sigfrid Sirenius in 1919. 
Sippy Seta (Uncle Sippy) to all Fin- 
land, he is full of energy at sixty-nine. 
His story is a saga of the North. 

As a young Luthigzan preacher, 
Sirenius had gone to’ Antwerp in 
1905 and then on to London as pastor 
of the Finnish Seamen’s Church there. 
In making a study of urban parochial 
work, he shortly came in touch with 
British settlements—staying at Oxford 
House in Bethnal Green, and then at 
the Robert Browning Settlement 
where Herbert Stead introduced him 
to the part which organized Christi- 
anity played in .relation to trade 
unionism. The seamen’s pastor there- 


, Rebuilding of war destroyed homes 
goes on even by lamplight 


after met many of the outstanding 
British labor leaders of that time— 
Kier Hardy, George Lansbury, Will 
Crooks—and_was greatly influenced. 


In 1911, Bishop Jaakko Gummerus 
came to London and was shown 
every detail of this work by his eager 
young compatriot. Two years later, 
the “Good Bishop,” as he was called, 
invited Mr. Stead to lecture in Fin- 
land. At that time the controversy 
between Finnish Labor and the es- 
tablished Church was raging. As Dr. 


Sirenius told me, in those days he 
“never dared to hope that a bridge~ 


might be built between them.” 
Herbert Stead, however, urged him 
to give up the pastorate in his home 
village to which he had just been ap- 
pointed and to start kindred work 
himself—‘“at least until you can find 


a better man.” Through Bishop Gum- 


merus, Sirenius was invited to speak 
before the Congregation of Lutheran 
Ministers on the neglect of the work- 
ers by the organized church. The 
congregation decided unanimously— 
and heartily—to give Sirenius the 
chance to see what could be done. For 
four years he went from factory to 
factory, speaking to groups of work- 
ers, but never losing sight of his am- 
bition to have a settlement for his 
headquarters. 

So it was that he opened Kalliola 
in Helsinki in 1919. When, seven 
years later, I visited Finland, three 
more settlements had been added— 
two to the east in Viipuri (Viborg) 
in the province of Karelia, and one to 
the North in Rovaniemi. Though 
Viipuri’s two are no longer among the 
number, today there are sixteen such 
houses organized in a National Fed- 
eration of Settlements with Sigfrid 
Sirenius as secretary. 


The Karelian Refugees 


Sirenius could not have foreseen 
when he started Kalliola that within 
a quarter century, these settlements 
would be called on to play an emer- 
gent role in two great situations that 
have faced Finland in sequence to 
another world war: One has been 
the relief and rebuilding of the north- 
ern province of Rovaniemi, devastated 
by the retreating Nazi armies; the 
other, resettlement of Karelian refu- 
gees when that eastern province was 
invaded by Russian armies and later 
ceded to the Soviet Union. 

Displaced persons are an ever pres- 
ent postwar problem in Finland, for 
they make up one out of nine of its 
entire population of four million. 
Many Karelians from their city of 
Viipuri migrated with their industries 
to Lahti, Jyvaskyla, and Kotka. For 
the most part, however, the Karelians 
left their homes and all their pos- 
sessions behind and were destitute on 
arrival. Karelian farmers, moreover, 


have needed new holdings and this 


has meant not only clearing unbroken 
land but breaking up large farms such 
as those run by the Finnish cooper- 
atives. I heard of one old peasant who 
said he wanted only to die and be- 
come a worm so as to bore through 
the earth and come up in his old 
Karelian farm. Fishing folk from 
Petsamo have been even more difficult 
to place, for they did not take to the 


lands, still to be cleared, which were ~ 


allotted to them in the north. 
(Continued on page 346) 
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Photographs from Finnish Travel Information Bureau 


The clean distinctive lines of this example of Finland’s modern architecture (a 
variety store in Tampere) make apt background for Aaltonen’s statue “Maid of Fin- 
land,” on Hameensilta Bridge, which has the sturdy tradition of folk art, peculiarly 
Finnish, combined with a flowing plastic vigor characteristic of this sculptor. 


The National Renascence in Finnish Art 


_The painter A. Gallen-Kallela 
1865-1931) and the sculptor 
aino Aaltonen (1894—) are out- 
anding symbols of the growth and 
rength of Finland’s art in the 
ineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
oth were a part of the national 
wakening, the fusion of tradition 
ith new aspiration: 

The fresco above, one of an 
ght-part series Gallen did for the 
isélius mauseleum in Pori, a youth 
looting at an unseen bird, has the 
tist’s concern with the struggle 
tween life and death—the minor 
ste always linked with the por- 
ayal of native vigor in this 
xrthern country. The original 
ork, injured by dampness, has 
en restored by the artist’s son. 
In the bronze statue by Aalton- 
, below, in Railroad Square, 
elsinki, the portrait has in fact 
id portrayal the grave brooding 
sposition of folk art. The sub- 
ct is Kivi, nineteenth century poet 
d novelist, whose own work on 
asant themes gave him the title 
‘innish Cervantes.” 


The American Friends Service 
Committee established its 1946-47 
headquarters at Jyvaskyla in middle 
Finland. The AFSC staff lives in 
Jyvala, the settlement there, aiding in 
the classes and entering into the life 
of the community. 

They have organized distribution of 
new and used shoes and clothing 
shipped in by the committee itself but 
contributed largely by devoted Ameri- 
cans of Finnish extraction. They are 
working also with the Finnish, 
Swedish, and other relief agencies in 
supplying an extra meal daily for un- 
dernourished - children. 

The funds to supplement this pro- 
gram are once again largely from 

- these same groups in America as well 
as other non-Finnish Americans. The 
need is still pressing and the pres- 
ence and initiative of this interna- 
tional team is good will at its best. 

_Every settlement in Finland has its 
Karelian Club—some with 200 mem- 
bers—who come regularly to meet 
each other, to sew or study, and to 
share in the.general activities. I met 
- many of thems on a trip to Cities in 
_ the interior planned for me by Dr. 
‘Sirenius. ~ 5 


In each place my hosts were eager 


oe n 
to show me landmarks in its cultural 
____ landscape—a fine church, for example, 
fC: a we Fos Nae fy ; 


Dr. Sigfried Sirenius and Arvo Ohinen, headworker of Rovala settlement 


at Tampere; frescoes by Gallen- 
Kallela at Port. In sequence to Fin- 
land’s earlier arts, few small countries 
have made such modern strides not 
only in architecture, but in sculpture 
and painting. And by good fortune, 
much of this escaped destruction in 
the war. 


Characteristic Communities 


My quest, however, had to do 
primarily with the people themselves, 
beginning with children who recited 
or sang for me as a mark of hospi- 
tality on my visits to schools and 
settlements. When I spoke to their 

_ English clubs and the members could 
not understand, they would say that 
they had studied “English” not 
“American”! 

But what a difference. skillful inter- 
preters made on more formal oc- 
casions—in translating speeches of 
welcome and the talks on America 
and American settlements scheduled 
forme. <1 am grateful to all those 


who helped scale the language bar-~ 


_Tier—to teachers of English in the 
schools, to young people who had 
lived in 
-Gulin and such settlement friends as 
Nilo Kotilainen and Heikki Waris, 
director of the courses in social work 


at the University of Helsinki, : 


black habit, who welcomed us in once. 


the United States, to Bishop 


ae 


In good natured raillery, Professo: 
Waris provoked laughter which mad 
the double speeches easier for younger 
settlement listeners. 


Lahti, famed for its wireless station 
and its ski-jump, looks like the young 
pioneering town it is, for it dates only 
to 1905. In the last ten years its 
population has risen from 22,000 to 
40,000. One member of the board of 
the local settlement, Harjula, is a 
dressmaker—‘“a self made woman,” I 
was proudly told, who saved enough 
out of her earnings to give the land 
on which it stands. That may be a 
clue, also, to why today it carries on 
a trade school in dressmaking for war 
widows and for Karelian refugees 
seeking fresh means of livelihood. 

I was shown the handsome city hall 
designed by Saarinen and also the 
hundred prefabricated _ one - story 
houses which the Swedish town of 
Vesteras had sent as a gift. At another: 
part of town, two and three family 
houses, built in Finland, were going 
up—less barrack-like, with their small 
porches and set among old trees. 
Here, too, I came upon some Sypsies, 
living their own lives in traditional 
ways, no more a part of the com- 
munity there than those I have long 
been familiar with on New York’s 
lower East Side. aa 

As we drove along, my companion, 
Ensio Partanen, headworker of Har. 
jula, pointed out a small house where 
he told me Americans had established 
a home for children. We knocked a 
the rear door which was opened by 
fair-faced nun, a blue apron over her 


: 
a 


she recovered from her surprise . 
being greeted in English. Her asso-. 
ciate was a.gentle, slender member 
of the order, who had only recenth ee 
arrived from Missouri. Later we were 
joined by the priest, a Dutch Catholic. 
Their mission had been located 
Viipuri and they had migrated wi 
the Karelians. The older sister, who 
had gone through some hard experi- 
ences, spoke Finnish well and ha 
great respect for the Finns; and 
settlement and mission were on om 
cellent terms. 2 <<a 


-Pori—near the west coast of F 
land—boasts an old culture but 
neighborhood house, Otsola, is t 
youngest of the Finnish settler 
It was started in 1944, largely throu 


_ the initiative of the local Rotary | 


its chairman, the ] 


stonen who is at once a Lutheran 
tor and an enthusiastic member of 
, club movement that sprang from 
verica. Interestingly enough, his 
come was in English and in ex- 
ent form, though he had started 
earn the language only six months 
ore by reading the Bible in Eng- 
_ every day. The settlement itself 
in very poor quarters due to the 
ising shortage, but its youth and 
workers’ groups are vigorous. 


[ampere is a thriving industrial 
yn, spoken of as the “Manchester” 
Finland, as it is the seat of the 
layson and other textile interests. 
is a city of 85,000, with excellent 
ter power and modern buildings in 
etting of wooded hills and lakes. 
settlement, AAjola, (House of the 
rge) has a staff of ten and operates 
eral outposts in the industrial sub- 
s. A young and enthusiastic head- 
rker, the Reverend Topi Tarkka, 
ran with a boys’ club, back in 1929. 
sreat chimney, a heating plant, and 
> wing of the settlement had been 
cted when the Winter War broke 
. This section has been in constant 
since, and some day the rest will 
ow. Workers education is a chief 
rest, and besides fifty boys and 
s clubs, there are twenty-six adult 
dy circles. 

\t Tampere, I was joined by Dr. 
enius. He took me to see Bishop 
lin whose diocese covers a wide 
Itory. in central Finland. The 
hop showed me a map on which 
h tiny church is marked by a cross. 
visits them regularly, without an 
omobile and across country only 
rsely served by rail. In his well- 
ked library, two shelves were 
sn up to the latest theological and 
losophical books sent from the 
ited States. The Bishop speaks ex- 
ent English, is keen, well-in- 
ned, socially minded; it was a de- 
tful and inspiring afternoon. 

s the Finnish settlements are a 
- of the established church organ- 
on, I ventured to express the hope 
those with inadequate plants and 
2 wiped out in the North, might 
re in the distribution of the gen- 
fund which Lutheran churches 
he United States had put at the 
sal of the Council of Bishops. 
m Tampere, -a night train took 


i, the principal city of the 
e of that name. Traditionally, 
1own as Finnish Lapland and 
r the Arctic Circle. Here 


. ni 
ao 


0 Kemi and thence on to Rova-~ 


Pa 


are the great timberlands which are 
the heart of Finland’s economic life. 

When morning light came through 
the curtains of the sleeping car, I 
pushed them back and saw the sun 
just coming up over the horizon of 
a frozen lake. The birches that 
rimmed it were red; the tall spruces 
gold. I looked at my watch—it was 
barely eight o’clock; and at nine, the 
sun did not seem much higher. We 
were going through forests and past 
tiny hamlets of red barns and houses. 
Cord wood and timber were piled up 
along the tracks—Finland’s wealth 
which, in spite of careful forestry and 


controlled cutting, she is spending 


cooking on a tiny stove, another sery- 
ing at rough tables, it was a far cry 
from the prewar Wagon-Lits. 

At Kemi, I was entertained at a 
private house which showed evidences 
of comfortable and cultivated family 
life. It was here I had my first 
glimpse of the wreckage left by the 
German Army in its retreat from this 
northland in 1944. Not only was the 
bridge over the river left a maze of 
twisted iron, but Kemi is one of the 
cities where the Nazis set fire to many 
dwellings. 

Over sixty of the burned dwellings 
housed neighbors of Tozvola, the 
settlement at Kemi; but its own new 


tech Karelian war invalid and his refugee family are sturdily cheer- 
ful but like other Karelians their need for a house and fields is great 


fast in this time of reconstruction. 
At the wayside stops, I watched 
country folk, old and young, as they 
got off and on. A young couple with 
a baby rolled up like a mummy re- 
minded me of an experience on 
another of these trips when I gave 
my last piece of chocolate to a child 
of perhaps four. He unwrapped_it 
slowly, holding it in his hand, ‘until 
his mother told him what to do. I 
shall never forget his look of bewil- 
derment, then surprise, at last plea- 
sure, as he ate it bit by bit and licked 
his fingers thoroughly. » a 
My little alcohol lamp had yielded 


coffee for breakfast; and my traveling 


companion,.Samppa Tolsa, and I ate 
my American butter on Finnish bread 


‘of dark rye flour. At noon we tried 


the dining car. With one woman 


building.escaped. This, with adjacent 
study and club rooms, however, was 
turned into a hospital during the war 
and now in greater part is used by 
the provincial government. Governor 
Hannula has his office there. — 


Finnish Youth | 


The night of our arrival, I met the 
board of managers of Toivola settle- 
ment and other leading citizens at 
supper, Governor Hannula himself 


presiding as chairman of the board. 


It was he who summed up a discus- 
sion of what, in the face of all the 
other problems confronting the com- 
munity, seemed to be a burning ques- 


tion: whether to have “modern” danc- 


ing in the settlements. There were 
the usual arguments for and against: 
Was it not better to dance in a place 
: es 

: ?  « 


aia 


nd 


where there are standards of behavior, 
where parents may come, and no 
alcohol is sold? Where else did the 
young people go? And would they 
come to the settlement if they could 
not dance there? The Governor’s 
mind ran to the contrary: 


We Finns have ajob todo. Our entire 
effort and will must be put into that. 
It’s not for us to encourage our youth 
to be light and gay. It is against our 
nature and our national character. 


I could but question this the next 
evening, which I spent with the “Out- 
ing Club” at Rovala in Rovaniemi. 
This settlement had been wiped out 
by the Nazis with the town. A long 
narrow room of the barrack was filled 
with young people, seated at tables 
made of planks. 

Finnish youths are neat and up- 
standing, and they were responsive 
even when they had to listen, sentence 
by, sentence, to the translating. Their 
singing was excellent, serious, and in 
minor key; but they fairly shouted 
when their leader announced that 
Pastor Reimaa from Kemi, also a 
guest, would teach them a “new” 
song. It sounded like nonsense: 


Lilli, Lilli, Ellinova 
Alli, Lilli, Ailinova - 
Runtini, runtini, pou 


The bells toll ting a ling, 
The bells toll ting a ling, 
The people go their way, 
But the bell tolls for each one sometime. 


Perhaps it was a Scandinavian ver- 
sion of the old folk lament; and even 
though they sang with gusto and 
laughter, as the round in four parts 
grew faster and faster, the minor note 
was present. 

Later on the young people promptly 
cleared the room and threw them- 
selves into a simple folk game which 
gave full play to muscular vigor and 
struck me as good training for a 
marathon winner. 

Not only Rovaniemi but all the 
surrounding countryside had been 
deliberately devastated with dynamite, 
machine gun fire, and incendiaries by 
the retreating Germans. Most of the 
2,000 buildings were of wood and 
went easily. I saw only two large ce- 
ment stores which seemed to have 


been repaired and some older farms 


and farm houses outside the town. 
When the Quakers arrived in the 
winter of 1945 they found but two 
bath houses and one frame dwelling 
standing in one village, which now 


has 70 percent of its quota of build- 
ings ready for use. True, these are 
very primitive —usually one room, 
with no plumbing, running water, or 
electricity. 

Rovaniemi itself Jooks like an 
Alaskan town in the boom years with 
its plain structures of new wood. The 
Sauna (bath house) is an essential 
part of Finnish life, and in these times 
is often put up first and lived in be- 
fore the main house itself is built. 
There are cellar holes everywhere and 
tall chimneys stand like sentinels to 
mark what had been homes. Many 
people still live in the ruins but most 
ot them have at least a roof over their 
heads. It is these ruins that distinguish 
Rovaniemi from a boom town. 


We had a meeting of the board of 
directors of Rovala in the basement of 
the hotel—all that is left of it. 


As usual, the directors included 
people from different political parties, 
right and left, together with workers 
of various sorts and representatives of 
the lumber industry. The headwork- 
er, the Reverend Arvo Ohinen, had 
left for the United States to study 
American methods and to visit 
Quaker work camps and settlements. 

Afterward, we went to’the home of 
the acting head, the Reverend Reino 
Huhtala, a new house with wood 
stoves and even electricity—one of 
three or four put up by the settlement 
and financed in part with indemnity 
money. 


Among the Forests of Lapland 


For two hours our host told of the 
settlement’s work with the lumber- 
men in the camps throughout Fin- 


nish Lapland—a roving commission 


directed from the center at Rovani- 
emi. Before its destruction by the 
Nazis, the settlement was a well- 
equipped building and hostel, but 
now it is little more than a desk in 
a temporary barrack. 


Rovala (House of the Untrodden 


Ground), was the third settlement in 


Finland. It was founded in 1923 by 
Aaro Tolsa, who had been working 
among the lumbermen for many 
years. Plans for a new building have 
been approved and money assigned 
from UNRRA’s special fund. This 
will house its activities and provide 
a hostel for fifty men, library, res- 
taurant, reading and club rooms, 


‘where men en route to camps may 
gather. Eventually it is hoped to build 


five or six central buildings in the 
main lumber regions. 


distributed and by May 1946 | 


The work is under the supervisi 
of a joint committee representative 
the employers, workmen’s organi 
tions, and the settlement. The gove 
ment aids, and all other groups 
in what is the important (and onl 
piece of educational and social we 
in Finland’s basic industry—its capi 
stock for the future. 

There are some 25,000 lumberm 
and loggers working. in the gre 
forests of northern Finland. Com 
tions of living in the long winter < 
bad and there is no easy contact f 
tween one camp and another. Silla 
paa’s novel, which won him a Nok 
prize, gave a dour picture of cents 
Finland in earlier years, but those 
the north were even worse. 

In trying to better them, worke 
from Rovala—always ministers —; 
from camp to camp, holding mec 
ings, both religious and education 
and especially entering into free d. 
cussion with the men. An office f 
employment was early carried on— 
direct loggers to those camps whe 
they were needed and where conc 
tions were good. This office mac 
40,000 placements in 1941 and no 
has been taken over by the stat 
Rovala next developed a service fi 
training and placing camp cooks an 
inspecting them on the job, so thi 
the men might get decent foo 
Courses in the repair of tools ai 
given and foremen are taught how 1 
encourage care of what have becom 
all but irreplaceable necessities. 

Thirty-one portable libraries are i 
circulation but, alas, their resour 
are meager, for most of the 4, 
volumes hitherto owned were lo: 
when the settlement was destro 

Before the war, Rovala sent- i 
workers into the villages to carr 
evening classes ‘and since the war ° 
Ministry of Education has sent 
elementary school teachers to Ro 
niemi to take a special course in y. 
work. At the time of my visi 
young woman settlement worker y 
going out into the communes to hel 
organize evening programs for youn 
people, accompanied by one of 
Friends group to relate their sch 
feeding program of last year to 
of a more permanent character, — 

Thus the Rovala settlement and 
American Friends Service Commi 
work hand-in-hand. During the y 
ter of 1945-46, the latter helped 
ganize local committees throu: 
which clothing from America — 


(Continued on page 368) 


The Greenville Acquittals 


A southerner—special editor of our Segregation number 
—appraises a South Carolina jury’s verdict on lynch law. 


‘HE SouTH CAROLINA JURY WHICH 
May 21 freed twenty-eight men, 
used of lynching, probably inad- 
rently advanced the cause of civil 
rties in the United States, 
‘wenty-six of the defendants had 
ied statements admitting partici- 
ion in the lynching, which was 
rally the butchering of a twenty- 
ee-year-old Negro in a hog pen. 
‘he lynched man had been arrested 
a suspect in the robbery and fatal 
bing of a taxi driver. He may 
re beeh guilty, but the chances are 
was not. Any extended study of 
idence” in such cases of record 
Js to that general conclusion. 
News accounts of the trial told of 
defendants’ wives, of their bare- 
t children, of the widow of the 
n taxi driver, sitting in front seats 
ere the defense counsel could best 
y them upon the sentiments of the 
y. “Willie Earle is dead,” one of 
se lawyers told the jury, “and I 
sh more like him were dead.” No 
low of the dead negro was there, 
- could anyone seem to make the 
t come alive in a way that mattered 
t Willie Earle had not been con- 
ted of any crime, nor even tried. 


[he judge charged the jury on four 
mts: murder, accessory before the 
t, accessory after the fact, con- 
racy to murder. I do not know the 
iwe of possible verdicts which 
ght have been brought under South 
rolina law, but it is.certain that 
the atmosphere of this town and 


ithouse, the very most that could 


ye been expected would have been 
nimum guilt and short sentences. 
tven a conviction in this case, 
wever, would not have changed 
y of the basic causes that produce 
chings. Perhaps it might have 
rown the fear of God” into Green- 
le, S. C. But basic factors remain- 
> i 

- what they are, there might have 
na lynching the next day in the 
“t state, or even the next county— 
that evil and freakish idea of kill- 
>a human being had happened to 
sent itself to a similar group of 
used and fear-ridden men. 


gro prisoner that invites lynching. 


is the utter helplessness of the | 


THOMAS SANGCTON 


—New Orleans-born, graduate of 
Tulane, a Nieman Fellow at Harvard 
and holder of a Julius Rosenwald 
Fellowship, Mr. Sancton writes from 
the Deep South. He is again in resi- 
dence at Pascagoula, Miss., a small 
Gulf port which became a teeming 


shipping center in World War II. 


He is helpless because he is behind 
bars. He is helpless because of his 
color and race in a region which 
insists that it is an antisocial crime 
to regard a man of his color as a 
full human being. His helplessness 
itself stimulates violence. 

The way to rescue the Negro from 
this helplessness is to make him a 
citizen, a man, an American. This 
requires fundamental economic re- 
forms no less than police and court 
reforms. It requires fundamental 
self-analysis on the part of Americans 
everywhere, most of whom do not 
suspect the depth of the inconsistency 
which confuses their attitudes about 
2ieecom, democracy, meemace, 


Irony and Truth 


It would have brought a momen- 
tary thrill if some measure of justice 
had been meted the lynchers. I am 
afraid this feeling would have spilled 
over into self-congratulations and a 
misunderstanding of the needed re- 
forms—that would have been un- 
touched by the verdict. This hap- 
pened a few months earlier in the 
case of the Negroes who were. freed 
on charges of “rioting” in Columbia, 
Tenn. The irony that they—the vic- 
tims—were tried at all was forgotten. 

The fundamental truth is this: a 


federal antilynching law enforced 


through the federal courts would 
afford a new and a promising ap- 
proach for stamping out lynching and 


ultimately the terror psychology that 


goes with it. No realist, aware of the 
glacial immensity of the social and 
economic conditions to be overcome, 
honestly could have believed . that 


‘convictions at Greenville—had they 


been handed down—would have over- 
turned any of these massive condi- 
tions and factors. Yet that interpre- 
tation would have been made mis- 


thinking to 


takenly by many people both in the 
North and South. 

Now the shock of the Greenville 
verdicts makes clear not only the ne- 
cessity for a federal antilynching bill, 
but also. puts its enactment up to the 
Republican Congress now in_ the 
saddle at Washington. 

In the long view, it is better—in- 
stead of a mood of self-congratulation 
and a general obscuring of the need 
for a federal antilynch law—that more 
influential southerners like Ralph 
McGill, editor of the Atlanta Con- 


stitution, should have been stirred by 


the acquittals to such a frank state- 


ment as this (reported by the AP): 
We who opposed a federal lynch 


law—because to support one would be 
an admission that the moral strength 
of a state was not strong enough to 
support its own law and law enforce- 
ment bodies—are pushed into a corner 
where it is no longer possible to defend 
our position. 


Only when enough southern leaders 
have been brought by the naked ugli- 
ness of fact to strip down their own 
simple unambiguous 
principles can sufficient pressure be 
created in the South to bring about 
broad reforms and establish genuine 
constitutional government. 

Spiritual Fission? 

Greenville is in the heart of a 
southern textile district, surrounded 
by mill communities like Judson, 
Woodside, Riverside and others. Prob- 
ably a majority of the shares in these 
various companies are held by north- 
ern investors, either directly or in- 
directly through stock in northern 
banks or investment companies. Un- 
doubtedly, among the many Ameri- 
cans who were genuinely shocked 
by the Greenville decision, there were 
a number of stockholders far re- 
moved from the scene who did not 


reflect on the fact that they, too, have 


a responsibility for the South Carolina 
status quo and hence for this phe- 
nomenon of lynching. 

This economic picture is compli- 
cated. The element of hypocrisy em- 
bedded in it is vaguely sensed though - 

(Continued on page 362) 
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A Heart and Cravin’ 


A Kentucky mountaineer’s dream has been realize 
girls from mine camps and gullied farms come to 


‘THE VISITOR IN THE MOUNTAIN REGIONS 
of eastern Kentucky may, if he wan- 
ders far enough from Harlan County’s 
main highways, chance upon the hid- 
den valley behind Pine Mountain. 

Along the floor of this valley a 
rocky little road follows Greasy Creek 
—‘“greasy” because once upon a time 
Dan'l Boone killed a b’ar nearby and 
left the oily carcass in the stream. Be- 
tween the creek and the road stand 
occasional gray, low-hung cabins, un- 
screened and almost windowless. 

Corn grows in small cleared patches 
in the midst of the forest, clinging un- 
believably to the sharp hillsides. Here 
and there a great black kettle simmers 
over a small wood fire, and a bare- 
footed woman stirs the family wash 
with a smooth stick. _ 

“Howdy,” she says solemnly as the 
traveler. goes by. 

He lifts his hand in salute. 
“Howdy,” he answers. 
He moves warily, not to disturb the 
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VIRGINIA P. MATTHIAS 


three belled cows idling tentatively 
along before him, nor the flock of 
serious geese around the next corner, 
nor the fat black and white sow feed- 
ing her ten little pigs exactly in the 
middle of the dusty road. But at 


ee Se 
—By a teacher of English at Berea 
College, who knows at first hand the 
nearby school of which she writes. 
Mrs. Matthias was for some years on 
the faculty of her alma mater, Mount 
Holyoke. She has also taught at 
Piedmont College, in northern Geor- 
gia, and worked for two summers as 
a volunteer at Pine Mountain, 

Survey Graphic readers who en- 
joyed our articles drawn from the 
Kentucky diary of Marion Morse 
Mackaye last summer will have a spe- 
cial interest in this present-day ac- 
count of Pine Mountain Settlement 
School. It was here that Percy Mac- 
kaye and his wife spent the summer 
of 1921, studying the speech and folk- 
lore of the mountain people. 


d today in a school avhere boys and} 
learn “the art and craft of living.” 


’ 


length, just where Greasy Creek 
joined by Isaac’s Run, he steps oy. 
a log bridge and opens a woode 
gate. 

“Pine Mountain Settlement School 
the sign at the entrance reads. Th 
Shangri-La that James Hilton’s het 
reached in the desolate mountains « 
Tibet was an oasis of culture an 
well-being shut off from the dese 
of ignorance and suffering outside i 
gates. Pine Mountain Settlemer 
School, too, is an oasis of culture an 
well-being, but it is not shut off fre 
the folk who live in the hills and 
leys of the southern mountain regi 
When in 1913 Uncle William Cree 
one of the early settlers, brought. 
schoolteachers from the north ¢ 
try and gave more than a hundi 
of his best acres for the founding ¢ 
a school, it was his hope that her 
the boys and girls of the mountai 
would come to learn the art and 
craft of living. 


‘I have a heart and cravin’ that our 
ple ma, grow better,” he said. 
id today the influence of Pine 
yuntain School reaches out for 
iny miles along the roads and 
eks and paths of the Southern Ap- 


lachians, and beyond the mountains, 


A boarding school on the high 
ool level for boys and girls from 
| farms and coal camps, Pine 
yuntain offers education at so low 
cost that it is within the reach of 
y child, from however poor a fam- 
. Besides the registration fee of ten 
llars, tuition is seven dollars and a 
If a month. Board is paid not in 
lars but in labor — two hours a 
y; and if a student has no money 

tuition he may work that out, 
, during the summer months and 
> Christmas holidays. 


What They Learn 


Most of the boys and girls who at- 
1d Pine Mountain could otherwise 
ve no formal education beyond 
iat they receive in little one-room 
trict schools, for they are chosen 
m among the children whose 
mes are remote from a high school. 
1e public high school nearest to the 
1¢ Mountain community, for in- 
nee, is eighteen miles distant; and 
means of transportation connects 
with any of the nearby settlements. 
large number of students live as 
ich as twenty or thirty miles from 
public high school. 
To satisfy Uncle William Creech’s 
avin’,” the school offers its boys 
d girls many opportunities to learn, 
ym the time the rising bell rings at 
quarter after six in the morning 
til the “lights out” bell at nine in 
> evening. 
I have got a great deal of good 
ym Pine Mountain School,’ Andy 
es wrote at the end of the school 
ar. “My health is fully two thirds 
tter. When I came I could only 
iltiply by two, and now I can mul- 
ly by any number I wish to, and 
1 also find the area and perimeter 
anything. I have also learned man- 
rs at the eating table and other 
ees... 
Andy has learned something in the 
ssroom. And he has been taught 
ite as much outside the classroom 
in it. His education from acquain- 
ice with the physical equipment 
ne is extraordinary. The reader of 
§ magazine takes for granted much 
it is an entirely new experience to 


Andy: bath tubs and flush toilets, 
electric lights, a chapel organ, books 
on shelves and tables, single beds with 
clean sheets and blankets — this last 
especially phenomenal to children who 
have slept four in a bed, covered only 
with a worn quilt. Just to stay at 
Pine Mountain school. ith its gra- 
cious buildings and fine appointments 
is a part of Andy’s education. 


It is impossible to measure the 
effect of peaceful community living. 
The student government association, 
the co-op group (who manage a small 
store on the cooperative plan), the 
nonsectarian religious organizations, 
daily life in a place where differences 
of opinion are resolved without force 
and without rancor—all these are of 
especial value in a section of the 
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Photographs from the author 


Above: Pine Mountain students on their way to the daily chapel service; below: 
The school dining room, where Andy Boggs “learned manners at the eating table 
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country noted for hot tempers and 
lasting enmities. 

Several years ago, when feuding 
was fiercer in the mountains than it 
is today, a troubled boy came seeking 
admission. He carried a gun over his 
shoulder, for someone had shot and 
killed his brother. Should he avenge 
his brother’s death? 

“Maw says I have a bound to,” he 
told the director, “but if I do I cain’t 
git to come to the school. Most likely 
I will git in the pen for killin’ a man, 
or if I don’t I'll be afeard of bein’ 
laywayed évery time I step out. I 
allowed you fellers could holp me to 
know what was right.” The school 
did “holp” him, and so ended one 
feud when it had scarcely begun. 

Even today some of the students 
suffer from feuds that still rankle in 
the back-country sections, and from 
the consequences of quick tempers 
not held in leash. Stephen Hollin’s 
father was shot by a man who was 
working with him in a lumber camp. 
The killer was brought to trialy but 
his only punishment was to be sent 
back to Georgia, whence he had come. 
It seems that Stephen’s father had 
called him a name. But there are no 
feuds at the school, and there is re- 
markably little name calling. 


Working Together 


When Uncle William Creech gave 
his acres to the school, it was his 
opinion that “hit’s better for folks’s 
char-ac-ters to larn ’em to do things 
with their hands.” The work pro- 
gram at Pine Mountain “larns ’em.” 
The boys and girls, under direction, 
run the school farm and dairy, make 
furniture, keep the buildings clean 
and in good repair, do the printing 


_ and mimeographing, act as nurses’ 


aides in the school infirmary, prepare 
and serve excellent meals, and can 
vegetables for winter use. 

Three thousand quarts of beans! In 
the early July morning a dozen boys 
take great baskets into the green 
fields, and soon start bringing in the 
beans. Behind the Laurel House 


kitchen, after the breakfast dishes are 


put away, people begin to gather— 
girls and boys, members of the staff, 
chance visitors. Knife in hand, pan 


~~ in lap, they sit on split-bottom chairs 
or on the grass beneath the trees. 
Snip, snip, snip. 


“In Scarlet Town where I was 
born,” someone sings, “there was a 
fair maid dwellin’,’ and everyone 


hums in answer, “Her name was 
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Barbry Allen.” -Then come “Frog 
Went Courtin’,’ and ‘‘Sourwood 
Mountain,” and the poignantly beau- 
tiful “Jesus Walked This Lonesome 
Valley.” The sun is in the tree tops 
now. Snip, snip, snip; and still the 
baskets full of beans come in from 
the fields. Beans and beans. Dinner 
and more beans. 

“The summer I stayed with my 
Aunt Arletta up on’ Big Bear 
Greck eatte 

“When my folks was livin’ over 
Red Horse Branch ways, my sister 
Rosa Lee saysieueee ne 

“Well, my granddad ust to have a 
ol’ b’ar trap he made hisse’f, and one 
Gay ees, 

The sun is dropping slowly into 
the lower branches of the trees, and 
the thick shade inches to the’ east. 
The boys are all in from the fields, 
and the baskets and crates are almost 
empty. “Mr. Benjamin! Mr. Ben- 
jamin! Can we-all go in swimmin, 
Mr. Benjamin?” 

The large, kindly man is H. M. Ben- 
jamin, the director of the school. “As 
soon as we've cleaned up,” he prom- 
ises, and there is a scraping of chairs, 
a clatter of pans, a flurry of brooms 
over the grass and the stone flagging. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin have been 
here all day, snipping beans and sing- 
ing mountain ballads and_ telling 
stories with the boys and girls. The 
stories that they tell are of China. 
For twenty years they were in Ningpo 
under the Foreign Board of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, teach- 
ing in a mission school and organiz- 
ing various community projects of an 
educational, medical, and social na- 
ture. When in 1940 they returned to 
the United States—on a furlough, they 
supposed—the war kept them here, 
and they were put in charge of an 
Oklahoma school for Indians. In the 
fall of 1944 they came to Pine Moun- 
tain. —— 

“Let’s see how the canning is going 
on,” says Mr. Benjamin, and brushes 
the ends of beans off his lap. Inside 
the steaming kitchen Mr. Dodd is 
screwing ‘the top on the big pressure 
canner. nad 

“That makes three hundred and 
fifty jars today,” he tells the direc- 
tor. Each jar holds two quarts, and 
some have already been put away on 
the top shelves of the store room. 

_ Mr. Dodd, a graduate of Berea Col- 
lege, is the academic head -of the 
school. In his spare time, when he 
isn’t teaching a class or planning the 


crops until they saw them at 


academic program—or canning bea 
—he is interviewing prospective st 
dents in their far-away homes, or r 
erecing a ball game, or conducting 
folk dance, or playing the pipe org: 
of the Pine Mountain chapel. T 
people in charge of the school app 
to themselves the precept of Unc 
William Creech that work is ve 
good for folks’s char-ac-ters. 


Saving the Soil 


As an instance, we may look at t] 
farm program — a program th 
“larns” not only the students but dl 
people of the little communities f 
miles around. The soil of the hills 
worn out, almost sterile. There 


‘little bottom land: the farmer fo) 


near Pine Mountain. have gardens ¢ 
the sides of steep hills where the ra 
of erosion is high. Cows are usual 
pastured along the road, and are like 
to be milked beside the barnyard gai 


‘or on the dusty highway, wherey 


the farmer’s wife may find them. / 
the school, however, the cows com 
from pasture to a clean, airy stabk 
they are milked by boys (not by girls 
in clean uniforms, and the milk _ 
pasteurized. 

The school farm has the only bu 
within a radius of ten miles, and h 
is pure bred. Cows from the nearb 
settlements—nearly every family he 
a cow—are brought to be bred., Th 
stock, Ayreshire, thrives in this rugge 
land, for it is native to mountainov 
country. 

There are pure-bred hogs, too, an 
a boar. Under the direction of th 
up-to-date young farm manager, one 
a Pine Mountain student himself, th 
béys butcher the hogs and cut up th 
meat. Under his direction also, the 
keep the farm machinery in rep 
and plant and harvest the crops. 

“You got right smart corn,” 
neighbors say. “Ain’t never seed 
corn’s you got.” They admire 
cover crops, too. To keep the sc 
from wearing away, the boys of th 
school sow rye and crimson clove 
and hairy vetch after they have has 
vested the beans and tomatoes. TI 
neighbors knew nothing about th 


school. They had thought it inevita 
that a patch of ground would h: 
to be abandoned after a few ye 
Now many of them are sowing co 
crops and conserving the soil. 
The school has the economic we 
fare of the mountain folk very m) 
(Continued on page 366) 


tealth Insurance as Miners Know It 


Sanitation, Medicine 
and Housing Enter 
Into a Significant 
Federal Report 


MICHAEL M. DAVIS 


IEATH COMES TO ONE IN EVERY FOUR 
undred soft coal miners every year 
. a mine accident. One in every 
ght is injured—and miners’ injuries 
‘e€ not pin pricks. Multiply these 
nits by 400,000 and every year you 
ave 50,000 damaged men and 1,000 
» be buried. If you were a miner’s 
ife, these facts would not be statis- 
cs. They would be the shadow of 
cath over your home. 
Disease as well as danger hangs 
savy over the miner’s family. Hard 
ork for both miner and wife, ex- 
osure on the job and in leaky houses, 
ul water and other insanitation 
‘ing an overweight of sickness upon 
en, women, and children. 
Coal miners have lived through 
ng and bloody battles to gain better 
ages and a strong union, but ‘the 
nited Mine Workers have yet to 
in the fight against insecurity of 
ork. Although they have obtained 
uch higher wage rates, there have 
en only nine years out of the last 
venty-five when miners have had as 
any as two hundred days of work 
year. The United Mine Workers 
ave so far been too absorbed in fight- 
g for the miner’s living to fight 
uch for two basic needs of the 
uiner’s life—housing and health. 
When the U. S. Department of the 
terior took over most of the mines 
year ago, the labor contract which 
ie federal Coal Mines Administration 
inder the Department of the In- 
rior) negotiated with the United 
line Workers included a pledge that 
e Coal Mines Administrator would 
ake “a comprehensive survey and 
udy of the hospital and medical fa- 
ies, medical treatment, sanitary 
id housing conditions in the coal 
ining areas.” 
ow comes a 310-page report,* 


Me Wedical Survey of the Bituminous-Coal 
’ Report of the Coal Mines Administra- 
ao. Pe rgainment Printing Office. $1.75. 
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heavy with coated paper, but light- 
ened by over 200 photographs which 
make the official document a graphic 
story. Through the steep valleys of 
the Appalachians from Pennsylvania 
to Alabama; through the flatter coal 
lands of the Central States; among 
the Rocky, Mountain mine areas in 
Colorado, Utah, and states north and 
south; on to distant Washington—the 
survey field teams went through 
mines and homes, ‘looked at wash- 
houses and privies, town planning and 
schools, queried employers, miners, 
doctors, hospital people, local officials. 

Rear Admiral Joel T. Boone of the 
Navy Medical Corps directed the sur- 
vey. Each field team had a navy phy- 


sician, an engineer, a welfare and rec- 


reation officer, and a clerk. They in- | 


HEALTH— TODAY & TOMORROW 


by the chairman, Com- 
Research in Medical 
associate editor, Survey 


mittee on 
Economics; 


Graphic. 


spected 260 mines—a small fraction 
of the 2,350 then in federal possession 
—carefully selected to represent all 
types of minig conditions. Their ex- 
cellent report challenges miners and 
their union, the coal companies and 


their associations, the physicians and 
their ‘medical societies, national and 
state governments—to face facts, do 
fresh thinking, make new starts to 
solve long festering problems. 


Housing 


More than half the houses are com- 
pany-owned. If you have a lease, it 
is usually drawn so you can be put 
out five days after the company fires 
you. Semifeudal customs persist that 
started in days when ground was first 
broken. for mining. The miner ex- 


tracts and loads more and more coal 


with machinery, but his wife often 
has to go a hundred feet ‘outdoors to 


‘dip water for drinking, cooking, 


washing, and for the miner’s own 
bath in a wash tub. And the water 
may be from a well or stream that 
gets the drainage from the privies._ 
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Mining is a hard, dirty job. Yet less 
than half of all mines provided wash- 
houses for the men. Some states have 
laws requiring them. In an America 
advertised a8 the land of bathrooms, 
only 10 percent of company - owned 
houses have any. Houses owned by 
miners themselves show a much high- 
er rating—31 percent, but even this is 
below the figure for all non-farm 
homes in the nation—40 percent. 

Taking housing as a whole, only 
35 percent of the company-owned 
houses are rated “adequate” as to site, 
structure, and repair. The figure for 
houses owned by miners themselves 
is double that. A few large coal com- 
panies show an outstanding picture 
of well built houses, safe water sup- 
ply, good sanitation, and attractive lay- 
out of the site. In the Middle West, 
where the traditions of the Appa- 
lachian valleys do not hold, there are 
few “company camps” and much bet- 
ter housing conditions. But 70 per- 
cent of our soft coal comes out of the 
Appalachians. Here the general pic- 
ture is grim. Low rents are charged, 
but even so the survey estimates that 
some companies have made a profit 
on wretched dwellings. 

The report thinks the union should 
take steps to-modernize leases (even 
at higher rents), compel repairs, en- 
courage home ownership, and enforce 
and improve the laws requiring wash- 
houses, pure water, and _ sanitation. 
Some companies will resist. 

The state and national governments 
have a large share of the responsi- 
bility. As to public health services, 
for example, the report declares that 
“coal-mining communities are not re- 
ceiving a proportionate share of the 
funds now being spent.” Coal miners 
have not demanded public health 
services, coal mine operators have not 
encouraged and arranged for them, 
physicians associated with coal mines, 
says the survey, have been indifferent 
to them. 


A Century of Health Insurance 


In the medical care of the sick and 
injured, ‘physicians have not been in- 
different, for that is what most of 
them have been trained for. Doctors 
have gone to practice in coal mining 
areas no Jess isolated and far less salu- 
brious than many rural areas which 
doctors have shunned. Hospitals of 
a sort have been located within reach 
of all miners. Miners have had doc- 
tors and hospitals because they have 
Thad health insurance. The hazards 
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of the industry—highest of all indus- 
tries in its accident severity rate— 
made the coal mine operators appreci- 
ate the necessity of locally available 
doctors, espécially since from the be- 
ginning they could, and did, make 
the miners pay for them. The pre- 
payment plans in the coal industry 
long antedate workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. These laws enforced the 
employers’ responsibility and gave 
him a loophole too, as we shall see. 

Health insurance under nongovern- 
mental auspices has had a tryout in 
the bituminous coal industry for al- 
most a century, and on a large scale 
during the last thirty years. This 
health insurance has been practically 
compulsory, though not by law. Cus- 
tom based on prior necessity, indus- 
trial fiat enforcing custom, make al- 
most all miners and their families 
members of health insurance plans 
wherever these are organized. 
Seventy-eight years ago, a Scotsman 
visiting eastern coal mines reported 
an “off-take” from the pay envelope 
of $1 a month for a doctor. Now the 
check-off of from $1.50 to $3.00 a 
month for a family, about two thirds 
that for a single man, goes for the 
general doctor, an equivalent amount 
for hospitalization and_ professional 
services in the hospital. “No check- 
off, no job.” 

In the older mine regions of the 
East, such health insurance is almost 


“Disease as well as danger hangs heavy” 


universal, except when the mines ai 
within striking distance of a city. ] 
the Central states and the West, it 
found when the mines are- isolate 
Altogether, 70 percent of the mine; 
and their families pay their docto: 
and hospitals through health insu 
ance. Says the report: 


. . . It was apparent to the navy med 
cal officers that the concept of a prepay 
ment system for medical care was a 
ceptable to all parties and that abandor 
ment of the principles of prepaymer 
would not only be resisted, but woul 
be undesirable. 


Typically the company collects th 
check-off and turns it over to a da 
tor, who agrees—usually without an 
written contract — to supply generé 
medical services at his office or in th 
miners’. homes, to them and _ thei 
families. Usually the company choose 
the doctor. Likewise, the hospita 
check-off is commonly paid over t 
a hospital, selected by the employer 
or to a doctor who owns a hospita! 
Of the 154 different medical plans in 
vestigated by the survey, a doctor go 
the check-off in five sixths of th 
cases; the company ran the plan di 
rectly and hired doctors in om 


twelfth, and the union ran or sharec 
in the running of a plan only in th 
remaining fraction. 

In the hospital plans, the picture i 
similar. The great majority of th 
hospitals are organized for profit, anc 


Photos from U.S. Department of the Inte: 
over the miner and the miner’s family 


e owned by doctors or business in- 
rests or both. The union or non- 
‘ofit hospital insurance associations 
count for only about a fifth of the 
ospital plans. 

Health insurance in soft coal mines 
"gan in paternalism, sometimes 
snevolent. The passage of work- 
ien’s compensation laws, starting a 
w years before the first World War, 
ipplied an unfortunate but power- 
il incentive to make health insur- 
ice profitable to the coal companies. 
or under these laws, the employer 
responsible for medical and surgi- 
il care of industrial accidents. If the 
ympany, through its control over the 
octors and hospitals of its selection, 
in make the check-offs stretch to 
ver industrial accidents as well as 
| other medical care, the company is 
aking money. 


Effects of Commertcialization 


Complaints against this practice are 
long standing. The union, some 
octors, the West Virginia and other 
ate medical associations, and several 
utside investigating bodies, have 
niced complaints. The present study 
resents evidence of the existence of 
is evil. 

There are other troubles. Except in 
few mines, and in some union- 
yonsored and other nonprofit plans, 
ie medical services are not complete. 
enereal diseases and obstetrical cases 


i rh = slow-moving stream that 
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eee ere cove of houses sapeteethis : 
become the disposal place for trash and garbage ~ 


are commonly excluded. Miners must 
pay extra for such care. The report 
rightly calls such exclusions medically 
indefensible. 

The quality of care usually is only 
what an isolated doctor can give. 
Despite the frequency of serious ac- 
cidents, few doctors agid hospitals are 
equipped to deal promptly and effec- 
tively with surgical shock. Specialists’ 
services are commonly unavailable ex- 
cept in some hospital cases. Some 
doctors are reported to have up-to- 
date offices, but the quarters of many 
are ill-equipped or slovenly. There is 
no professional supervision over what 
the doctors do or how they do it. A 
large proportion of the hospitals are 
small proprietary institutions falling 
below standard in one or more physi- 
cal and professional requirements. 

The expense to the miners is not 
adequately brought out in this survey, 
which recommends further study. 
From $3 to $6 a month for the com- 
bined check-off, makes from $36 to 
$72 a year for each family. The wide 
variations in charges seem more influ- 
enced by custom and local circum- 
stances than by any reasoned analysis 
of services and costs. To these figures 
must be added from $10 to $20 a 
year — perhaps an average of $15 — 
which the miner pays to get services 
not provided (or not provided to his 
satisfaction) by the insurance system. 

For from $50 to $90 a family a 


year, plus equitable payments from 
the employer for care of the indus- 
trial accidents and diseases for which 
he is legally responsible, really ade- 
quate medical service and hospitaliza- 
tion could be made available in these 
areas. Reform is not a question of 
more money; it is a question of spend- 
ing money effectively. 

Everyone in the industry accepts 
the idea of health insurance, but com- 
plaints about the present system come 
from all sides. There are complaints 
from miners about the doctors and 
from doctors about their patients. 
Miners and their local unions protest 
against the company’s selection and 
control of their doctors. Companies 
that say they have tried to improve 
the services complain that “their mo- 
tives are misunderstood.” The report 
calls upon the medical profession and 
the United Mine Workers to take 
more initiative than they have in the 
past, and upon management to share 
intelligently in replanning and im- 
proving the system. 


A Problem for Sextants 


A system which was never made 
but which grew should not be at- 
tacked in a mood of recrimination, 
but should be approached — as Ad- 
miral Boone’s survey approaches it— 
as a problem of engineering. The un- 
derlying evil is the commercialization 


‘ of health services. In health service, 


competition may level down as well 
as up. The basic principle for sound 
organization of health insurance is 
that control of the money, and of 
policies which concern spending the 
money, shall be in the hands of the 
people who pay it. This principle has 
been tested out all over the western 
world, and now is rarely violated ex- 
cept in certain plans in the USA. 

With this principle go two correla- 
tives: that purely professional matters 
shall be fully in the hands of the pro- 
fessions; that under no circumstances 
should control of health insurance 
spending be in the hands of persons 
or groups that derive financial gain 
from the spending. 

The report well points out that if a 
number of independent health insur- 
ance doctors in an area organized as 
a group, they could have far better 
facilities, could include specialists, and 
have medical supervision. Re-plan- 
ning by areas instead of by local com- 
pany units is one necessary and prac- 
tical procedure. The doctors would 

(Continued on page 363) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


A Reporter’s Report on the Natior 


Joun GuntTHer’s “INsipE U. S. A.” Is 
a phenomenon of American. journal- 
ism. Packed with a tremendous 
amount of personal observation of the 
forty-eight states, information and 
points of view gleaned from inter- 
views with political and business lead- 
ers, it throbs with a human pulse. 
For behind these mountains of fact 
stands the author. 

Like Burton Holmes, clarifying the 
architecture of the Italian Renaissance 
with slides and a pointer, Mr. Gun- 
ther is taking the reader on a person- 
ally conducted tour. Eager, interested, 

teady at any moment to explain ex- 
actly what he knows and where he 
got it, Mr. Gunther is really a mem- 
ber of the party, answering questions 
that crop up in your mind as you 
read, and making statistics dance a 
rigadoon before your eyes. 

This brings to a head our current 
insistence on informality in journalis- 
tic writing. The authority who talked 
down to us is no longer welcome; he 
may find work in seminars, or lecture 
before students who have to take him, 
but for popular purposes he is use- 
less. John Gunther represents the 
modern inquiring reporter. In the 
more formal writing of the nineteenth 
century the most interesting material 
was often found in footnotes. In to- 
day’s writing this is incorporated in 

the text. 
How He Works 


Mr. Gunther has gathered his in- 
formation from everywhere. He de- 
clares that nine tenths of the book is 
the result of evidence picked up by 
his own eyes ‘and ears. He has done 
a one-man job: “I employed no pro- 
fessional researchers whatever.” With 
this explicit description of his meth- 
ods and sources, his book becomes a 
model for young journalists. 

It is intensely contemporary. Many 
of the books mentioned are recent: 
“Strange \Fruit,” “New World A- 
Coming,” “Detroit Is My Own Home 
Town.” Many of the newspaper and 
magazine references are a New York- 
er’s reading: Walter Winchell, Time, 
Life, Fortune, PM, The New York 


Times, The New Yorker. Mr. Gunther 
Ks (All Books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., 
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HARRY HANSEN 


collected so much information on his 
trips that he has reserved Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a volume by itself, in 
which he intends to do a more thor- 
ough job of analyzing personalities 
and political parties. 

The trained newspaperman is well 
represented by John Gunther. To me 
he is an excellent example of the de- 
cency, fairness, and human sympathy 
of the newspaperman. Working every 
day in this atmosphere, I have no 
sympathy with those who make 
sweeping generalizations of dishonesty 
and falsification. In many such at- 
tacks I recognize political maneuver- 
ing. 

Mr. Gunther is an honest reporter, 
a social critic by personal investiga- 
tion, rather than by academic study. 
He is a liberal-minded gradualist who 
will be found always on the side of 
social betterment, but is not likely to 
become a party worker. He is an 
effective prod to the middle class, be- 
cause he is one of them. He is inter- 
ested in the men who run politics, 
rather than politics as an abstraction, 
and his attitude is Jeffersonian. His 
point of view on extremists is free 
from anxiety and fear: 

Communists, no matter how they are 
belabored by right-wing fanatics, repre- 
sent no authentic indigenous American 
force, and the Fascists, though inex- 
tricably involved with the enemies of 
the United States, are a minor irritating 
scum at best. The fate of this country 
is . . . no more dependent on the one 
than on the other; Union Square counts 
for as little nationally as the yelpings 
of such scavengers in the bankrupt as 


Father Coughlin or Gerald L. K. Smith. 


Therefore “Inside U. S. A.” (Har- 
per, $5) abounds in portraits of 
political leaders of the two major par- 
ties, with close-ups of O’Dwyer, 
Hague, La Guardia, Saltonstall, 
Tobin, Dewey, Lausch, Arnall, Stas- 
sen, and many others; with lively ac- 
counts of how political machines 
work and industries handle labor 
problems; with special admiration for 
the federal accomplishments at TVA, 
Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and hopes 
for the MVA, which politicians and 
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“could not even meet me in my ho 


white and black, live and think 


will be postpaid ) : 


utilities are fighting in the face of th 
Missouri river’s incredible ravages 1 
soil. Mr. Gunther brings up stron 
arguments for conserving resources 
with better planning by presentin 
the picture; he does not have to rais 
his voice. 
Facts and Theses 


Since his object is to find out wh 
runs the USA—by community an 
state—and what makes the count 
tick, he does not have to select fact 
to fit-a thesis. In writing about tw 
great newspapers, the Kansas Cit 
Star and the St. Louis Post-Dispatel 
he remarks that the first, now owne: 
entirely by working members of it 
staff, has become “progressively mor 
conservative, because the editorial em 
ployes naturally come to take a front 
office view,” whereas the Post - Dis 
patch, “baronial in management” i 
“probably the most effective libera 
newspaper in the United States. 
This leads Mr. Gunther to remark 
“This is no country in which to mak 
loose generalizations about the influ 
ence of property on politics, or vie 
versa.” = 

When John Gunther came to thi 
study of the Negro, he did not hav 
to make the exhaustive inquiry 0 
Gunnar Myrdal to understand the is 
sues and their origin. As a native 
American he knew the attitude white 
people take, but he had made no ip 
vestigation in the South. There “ 
grim enormousness of the proble 
impressed him. 5 

He collected information from 
and from books (Myrdal was one 
his authorities), but also he had p 
sonal experiences that brought 1 
matter home to him. For instance, ] 
Ira de Augustine Reid ‘of Atlan 


room. He parked his car outside, ce 


In thus explaining how individu: 


the South, Mr. Gunther is once m 
using the personal appreach; the s 
gestion of “put yourself in his place 
which is always a potent argume 


But he can present statistics in 


fective manner, too. The useful 
iart of information about the states 
‘ves not only the number of Negroes 

each state but the number of lynch- 

gs from 1882 through 1944. 

‘Mr. Gunther’s discussion of how 
hites treat individual Negroes, and 
ow men of both races feel about 

.eir uneasy relationship is like an 
xchange of views in an informal 
athering; this helps give the book 
s liveliness and attractiveness. The 
nor of remarks by those consulted 
i the South is bafflement rather than 
ssentment; the author quotes them 
ithout letting their tempers rise. 
|He makes good use of unexpected 
delights: that many Negroes re- 
ented Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit” 
ecause no college -educated Negro 
irl “should do anything so disgrace- 
il as have an affair with a white 
oy’; that there are 55,000 Negro col- 
ge graduates in the United States 
ut “most southern whites have never 
>en one”; that “at a recent Atlanta 
union] meeting a speaker addressed 

Negro as ‘mister’ by mistake and 
imply added ‘I mean brother.’ There 
yere no protests one way or the 
ther.” 

The author is fair to the South and 
» the southern whites, but his con- 
lusions run against them: whatever 
ne South has done about this, it is 
ot enough. Even admitting that 
uany Negroes are not as capable as 
zany white employes—a courageous 
fatement for any writer to make in 
re face of current feeling—Mr. Gun- 
ier sees more education inevitable if 
ur democracy is to survive. 

Mr. Gunther’s discussion, informal, 
greeable, allowing both sides to give 
1eir views, becomes an element in 
eneral education. It will reach thou- 
ands who would never find the path 
» Myrdal’s two volumes. 


_ For Wholesome Democracy 

He has some healthy, hopeful con- 
lusions to offer and is convinced that 
the long-run mood of this country 
| progressive.” It is still the land of 
‘If-made men, and this applies es- 
ecially to politicians. He finds that 
i€ propertied class is still the domi- 
ant one—“I do not mean ‘big’ prop- 
ty necessarily, though that certainly 
mints. I mean property in the sense 
f a banker’s loan large and small, 
widow’s trust fund, a professor’s 
se, a student’s jalopy, a workman’s 


> greatest danger to democracy, 


he thinks, may reside in the profes- 
sional politicians, whose incom- 
petence, plus a financial depression, 
may cause a breakdown. But he has 
found “a splendid but disconcertingly 
small procession of able and useful 
citizens” in the public eye. He con- 
siders the Negro problem at present 
insoluble, though capable of ameliora- 
tion. He believes the United States 
is less affected by the split between 
right and left than other countries, 
but he thinks the capitalist economy 
will need constant help from the gov- 
ernment. 

“The next New Deal will make the 
last New Deal look mild. Because, 
in plain fact, no matter how but- 
tressed up and artificially stimulated 
and massaged, the free enterprise 
philosophy is not working well 
enough; it is not sufficient.” And Mr. 
Gunther lays the bogey of govern- 
ment interference by adding, “There 
is no group in this country that does 
not benefit from some sort of gov- 
ernment enterprise.” The country is 
still “lousy with greatness” and with 
great opportunities; it needs continu- 
ing education and political maturity 
on the part of the little man. 

To John Gunther the United States 


is an exciting place. His attitude to- 
ward it is constructive. He is not the 
uncritical booster, but the informed 
observer and commentator. There are 
men and matters that he does not 
like, but he gives them their day in 
court. 

His sense of fairness is shown in his 
comment on the Chicago Tribune, 
an appraisal that gets closer to the 
truth than the attacks of embittered 
enemies. One reason for this is that 
John Gunther himself is midwestern 
in origin; to have grown up in the 
nation’s breadbasket has definite ad- 
vantages for a man who tries to judge 
the United States as a whole. Some 
of the chapters on western states are 
among the best, notably the Pacific 
Northwest, Montana, and Minnesota, 
but the book is uneven, as witness the 
treatment of Iowa and Maryland. 

But it would be invidious for me to 
attempt to pick faults in a work that 
should be judged for its temper, its 
object, and its general usefulness. It 
will go to many hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans by virtue of its 
choice by the Book of the Month 
Club, and its effect, I am sure, will be 
stimulating and wholesome for the 
cause of liberal democracy. 


SMALL TOWN, by Granville Hicks. Mac- 
millan, $3. 


Baker BROWNELL 


THIs Is A BOOK ABOUT ONE OF THE 
little places of the world. Because it 
is well done, it is also a book about 
all little places in the world and about 
the human beings in them. It is writ- 
ten from the inside and clearly is one 
of the best books on the small town 
in American literature. 

A New York intellectual, disin- 
guished as a critic and novelist, gets 
fed up with the pretense, pressures, 
and hullaballoo of urban careerism 
and chucks it all for a little country 
town. Though an intellectual with 
Communist connections, he sits tight, 
helps in the war effort, becomes a 
school trustee, a member of the vol- 
unteer fire department, a co-founder 
of the public library, and in general 
makes a place for himself and_his 
family in the life and good will of 
the little town. After eleven years he 
still lives there. He intends to stay. 

In New York Granville Hicks had 
sought in communism the answer to 
the social injustices that he saw all 
about him. Then in 1939, when he 


could no longer stomach the hy- 


. pocrisy, authoritarianism, and the sub- 


ordination of ends to means in the’ 
Communist party, he resigned. In the 
small town he learned to seek what 
neither communism nor urban capi- 
talism could give, a measure of hu- 
man freedom and equality, and a just 
distribution of the benefits arising 
from the resources of modern tech- 
nology and materials. 

Freedom, equality, and the classless 
society, at least to a reasonable degree, 
he found. But he did not find the 
diffusion of the benefits of modern 
invention and intellect. He found. in- 
stead a community largely drained of 
its youth and wealth by its urban 
neighbors, disintegrating under the 
pressures of modern instruments. The 
book is this question: How can we 
find a way of life where the true 
community, the folk, and free men 
can live without repudiating the ad- 
vantages of modern technological and 
administrative techniques? It is not 
so easy as some facile intellectuals of 
the great cities seem to think. 
“Small Town” tells how Hicks was 
cast out of the belly of the New York 
whale upon the open beach of human 
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life. It tells of his successful struggle 
to be human, to live with ordinary 
human beings and take a significant 
part in their comings and goings. In 
a world where intellect becomes more 
and more recessive, arrogant, and iso- 
lated from the common human stuff 
which alone gives it significance, 
Granville Hicks’ success is important. 

This common human stuff, or 
“folk,” is found in the small com- 
munity. Only as formulated in the 
small community can its essential 
values survive. The book turns about 
the modern dilemma of mind and 
folk, their relationship, their conflict 
and the sterility of the one without 
the other. The Apollonian and the 
Dionysian strains of art and action 
are in our culture segregated from 
each other. We have found no way 
to join them to bring about the birth, 
as Nietzsche says, of the tragic arts. 
We have the tragedy indeed, some 
thirty years of it, but not as yet the 
resolution of that tragedy in a spir- 
itual formulation. 


THE CARTHAGINIAN PEACE — OR 
THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF MR. KEYNES, by Etienne Man- 
toux. Oxford University Press. $4.50. 


J. B. ConpLiFFE 


Wuen J. M. Keynes 3 1919 pusuisnep 
his “Economic Consequences of the 
Peace,” he established himself as an 


‘oracle, almost.a prophet, of world re- 


nown. The book quickly became a 
best seller in many languages. Its au- 
thority was derived from its author’s 


reputation as a scientific economist; 


but it was in fact a political tract. As 
such it had unexpected repercussions. 
It played some part in the defeat of 
Woodrow Wilson and the rejection 


of the League by the United States 


Senate. It encouraged German re- 
sistance to reparation claims. In 
France it encouraged the Maginot 


mentality; and it persuaded a whole 


generation of economists, particularly 


in the English-speaking countries, that 
_ the reparation claims were uncollec- 


and even immoral. It 


that the Treaty of Versailles was a 
3 id vindictive instrument and 


e cause of future wars. 
is ac feet 


of Keynes’ book, reinforced by an 
array of statistical and economic ar- 
guments that few could check, proved 
irresistible. Actually the sketches were 
unfair and unfounded. Keynes was 
present only once at a meeting of the 
Big Four. 

Now comes a cool, painstaking an- 
alysis of the economic argument, and 
particularly of the forecasts, made by 
Mr. Keynes. The author was a young 
Frenchman, son of a distinguished 
economic historian. He was con- 
cerned to show that the second world 
war, in which he was soon to lose 
his life, was not caused by the Treaty 
of Versailles, but was in fact the re- 
sult of yielding to the forces of 
leniency so eloquently pleaded in 1919 
by Mr. Keynes. 

Before the book was published, both 
the young author and the great man 
whose work he had criticised were 
dead. There was nothing personal in 
Etienne Mantoux’s criticism. He was 


concerned with a philosophy, not with © 


a man. Indeed, he was at pains to 
show that the man had changed his 
philosophy. Not the least interesting 
part of his penetrating analysis is the 
demonstration that the economic 


views expressed by J. M. Keynes in- 


1919 can be most easily refuted by 
applying to them the economic 
theories developed by Lord Keynes 
after 1931. é 

The animus of Mantoux’s criticism 
does not lie in the economic, but in 
the political, field. It is more valid 
and more important today than it 
was when he formulated it. Already 
great economists are pleading the 
German cause again. From his grave 
in Bavaria, Etienne Mantoux sends a 
warning message, not, indeed, against 
reconciliation or rehabilitation; but 
against underestimation of the re- 
Cuperative powers of a great militarist 
people. os eS 

The essence of his warning is that 


the decisions to be taken, even in re- 


gard to economic policy, are political. 
Germany is at the moment defeated 


and utterly demoralised. So was the 


Germany of whic eynes 


z wrote in 
1919. Mantous ains 


_ press, mainly in the hands of gigan\ 


that there: 
was then, as there is now, no valid. 


ductivity going again into rearr 
ament and to ensure that part of 
goes to relieve the victims of Germa 
aggression. The inflation in Germar 
after the last war was in large pa 
a fraudulent bankruptcy. 

There will be many who, like th 
reviewer, knew Etienne Mantoux i 
his student days and will now rea 
his political testament with an acut 
sense of personal grief. France an 
the world have suffered in the loss ¢ 
so fine and so balanced a mind; bu 
his early death will not have bee: 
altogether in vain if those who ar 
now shaping the world will take tim 
to read and ponder the bitter lessos 
which he learned in his generation. 


A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE PRESS— 
A General Report on Mass Communica 
tion: Newspapers, Radio, Motion Pic 
tures, Magazines, and Books, by the 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
with a Foreword by Robert M. Hutchins 
University of Chicago Press. $2, 


Henry CuHristMAN 


In 1944, wirn $200,000 rrom Henry 
R. Luce of Time, Inc. and $15,00( 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica 
Inc., the Commission on Freedom of 
the Press, headed by Robert H. 


~ 


Hutchins of the University of Chi- 
cago, set out to answer the question: 
“ . > 
Is freedom of the press in danger? 
Now the commission makes its? re 
port: “Yes .. . freedom of the pr 
is in danger,” and the owners of 


press—newspapers, radio, magazin 


motion pictures—are responsible. 


The commission concluded that th 


eS 


business units, has failed to meet 
needs of society and has ignored its 


_ responsibility; has failed to offer 2 


truly diversified forum, essential 

healthy democratic life; has failed 
represent accurately the constitu 
groups and major goals of our socie 
And if the press continues to enga 
in practices which society conden 
society will inevitably undertake 
regulate or control it. The comn 
sion aay: thes een = hcl 
The press is not f ) 
erate it behave as thoug 


conferred 


e agencies of mass communication 
reaten to inundate the citizen. Any- 
}dy with nothing to say can say it by 
ass communication if he has a know- 
g press agent . . . or an active pres- 
re group behind him, whereas even 
ith such advantages, anybody with 
mething to say has a hard time get- 
1g it said by mass communication if 
runs counter to the ideas of owners, 
litors, Opposing pressure groups, or 
ypular prejudice. 


The commission rightly insists that 
eedom of the press can remain a 
ght of those who publish, only if 
incorporates into itself the right of 
.e citizen and the public interest. 
ersisting and distorting pressures— 
nancial, popular, clerical, institu- 
onal—must be known and counter- 
alanced. Further: 


The press must, if it is to be wholly 
ee, know and overcome any bias inci- 
emt to its Own economic position, its 
ymicentration, and its pyramidal or- 
anization. . . . It must be accountable 
» society for meeting the public need 
nd for maintaining the rights of citi- 
sens and the almost forgotten rights of 
yeakers who have no press. . . . Free- 
om of the press for the coming period 
zn only continue as an accountable 
eedom. Its moral right will be condi- 
oned on its acceptance of this account- 
bility. Its legal right will stand un- 
tered as its moral duty is performed. 


The press must assume, what it has 
ot in the past, the responsibility for 
urnishing society a truthful, com- 
rehensive, and intelligent account of 
re day’s events in a context which 
ives them meaning and for providing 
method of presenting and clarifying 
1e goals and values of society. “It 
;no longer enough to report the fact 
‘uthfully. It is now necessary to re- 
ort the truth about the fact.” 

Much of the report is devoted to 
nalysis of the performance of the 
ress in terms’ of society’s need and 
f effective use of technological devel- 
pment. While the commission be- 
eves correction of the present abuses 
sts largely with the press and in 
1obilized elements of society acting 
irectly on the press, it outlines a 
hirteen-point program of govern- 
ent, press, and public action. The 
rogram is not startling or revolution- 
ry, and yet it is almost certain to be 
ubbornly opposed by the press. 
The commission has turned out a 
d and calmly reasoned report. 
press will find it difficult to suc- 


sfully dodge its vigorous challenge. 


I am sure a great many newspapers 
would not welcome an independent 
agency that would investigate “in- 
stances of press lying, with particular 
reference to persistent misrepresenta- 
tion of the data required for judging 
public issues.” 


GERMAN YOUTH: BOND OR FREE, 


by Howard Becker. Oxford University 
Press. $4, 


Hans Rosenuaurpr 


AT A TIME WHEN OUR POLICY IN 
Germany may determine the course 
of European history for generations 
to come, a calm, well-informed an- 
swer to the question “German Youth, 
Bond or Free?” would be welcome 
indeed. Unfortunately this book does 
not provide the answer. 

In his foreword the author states 
that his “undertone of approval” of 
the Roamers in an earlier statement 
should be eliminated. But instead of 
eliminating all undertones, he substi- 
tutes an undertone of disapproval be- 
cause, in retrospect, he sees in the old 
Youth Movement of the early part of 
the century only the forerunner of the 
Hitler Youth. As a result of this ob- 
vious bias, important elements of the 
later movement have been ignored, or 
are mentioned only in passing: 

—the German national need for 


“belonging” and the failure of the . 
Wilhelminian era to impart such a 
feeling to a certain sector of youth; 
—the marginal character of all 
youth which emphasized this need; 
—the predominantly materialistic 
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philosophy of pre - and - postwar Ger- 
many, in protest to which the move- 
ment arose and flourished; 

—Nietzsche’s influence mainly 
through his Zarathustra; 

—positive values in the Youth Hos- 
tel movement; 

—Socialist, Catholic and Liberal 
Youth groups under the Weimar Re- 
public; 

—the smallness of the earlier 
groups, a lack of central direction as 
compared to the mass character and 
centralized control of the Hitler 
Youth—a decisive point because here 
quantity, in a Hegelian sense, turned 
into quality. 

The book fails to mention: Her- 
mann Popert’s Helmut Harringa, the 
movement’s unofficial bible; Gerda 
Eichbaum’s study on the crisis of 
modern youth as reflected in_liter- 
ature; Fritz Klatt’s study on the sig- 
nificance of the movement. He seems 
unaware of the outstanding roles in 
the early days of the movement of 
such men as William Jansen, Eugen 
Diederichs, Walter Hammer, and 
Knud Ahlborn. He makes no refer- 
ence to Hans Kohn’s weighed and in- 
formative account in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences. 

It is reassuring. to learn that How- 
ard Becker, professor of sociology at 
the University of Wisconsin, regards 
Freud as “a very great psychologist 
indeed,” but it must be a shock to the 
faithful to find this admission fol- 
lowed by the profound query: “But is 
he infallible?” He refers to the birth 
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of the “tragically misshapen and mal- 
nourished German Republic,” and 
makes the startling observation that 
Hitler changed the German Youth 
Movement by reflecting it in curved 
mirrors “patterned after his own 
warped and twisted soul.” 

The most questionable parts of the 
book are three sequences in which 
the author attempts to create a social 
atmosphere by character and milieu 
sketches which are as “typically Ger- 
man” as the Hotel Bismarck in Chi- 
cago. The motif of the Lindentree, 
used so magnificently in Thomas 
Mann’s “Magic Mountain,” becomes, 
in Becker’s hands, a shallow, syrupy 
theme reminiscent of antimacassars, 
red velvet tassels, and plaster casts. 
The portrait of a German officer after 
World War II lacks the one statement 
which any German officer of the type 
portrayed would have made: that the 
Western Powers, allied with Ger- 
many, would soon have to face the 
Russian colossus. 

The book does not gain in stature 
by its references to military security, 
the OSS, of which the author was a 
member, and the author’s exalted 
military rank. “For better or for 
worse,” so he concludes, “this is the 
voice of Howard Becker warbling his 
native woodnotes wild.” Personally, I 
prefer the State Department’s less na- 
tive but more realistic, less wild but 
more responsible, notes on German 
Youth Activities, as outlined in the 
Department of State’s Bulletin of 
February 16, 1947. 


THE PLEASURE IS MINE, by Sara L. 
Hart. Valentine Newman. $5, 


Rost H. AtscHuLer 


BecausE Sara Harr HAs PLAYED A 
vital part in the development of one 
of our large American cities, her auto- 
biography, is in essence a piece about 
America quite as much as it is the 
record of a fine American citizen. 
While she was working with Jane 
Addams, Julia Lathrop, and Judge 
Mary Bartelme, she was helping make 
some of the best of Chicago’s social 
fabric. As the wife of a leading in- 
dustrialist, her story of the forging 


of one ofthe first and most effective 


labor-management protocols is of high 
interest and has direct bearing on 
present day industrial situations. As 
we move through the chapters of Sara 
Hart’s life and book, we find con- 
tinuous evidence of vision turned into 
action. i 


The story of her long years of loyal 
conscientious service, freely given, lifts 
approbrium from the term “volunteer 
workers.” Those who have worked 
with Sara Hart realize she has always 
known that professional standards are 
not a method of procedure unique to 
paid workers but are rather a matter 
of what each worker demands of him- 
self. 

Mrs. Hart came to realize that work 
within limited organizations was not 
enough. National and local welfare 
demanded participation in politics and 
work toward better legislation. To 
both of these she brought her char- 
acteristic vigor and effectiveness. 

“The Pleasure is Mine” is written 
with style and integrity, and it is more 
than a personal history. It is a good 
chronicle that reflects a period, the 
growth of a city, and the expanding 
place of women in our particular 
culture. 


PROPHETS AND PEOPLES: Studies in 
Nineteenth Century Nationalism, by 
Hans Kohn, Macmillan, $2.50. 


FIVE LECTURES ON MEN OF THE NINE- 
teenth century who spoke for their 
peoples, delivered at Northwestern 
University, are now incorporated in 
a book. The five men, chosen because 
they “helped to shape the age of 
nationalism,” are John Stuart Mill, 
Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and 
Dostoevsky. Each reflects a national 
idea and contributes to the elements 
that we recognize as national char- 
acteristics, in the opinion of Hans 
Kohn. 

In his covering essay, the author 
stresses the diversity of influences in 
national thinking and declares that 
while great voices of former ages— 
such as Aquinas, Erasmus, and Vol- 
taire—spoke for Christendom or 
Europe, and Bentham, Rousseau, and 
Kant spoke fer mankind, thinkers of 
the nineteenth century became con- 
cerned with national backgrounds, at- 
titudes, and aspirations. Only Mill 


.was free from the illusion of a nation 


with a mission. ; 

The five essays are analyses of the 
thinking and influence of the leaders, 
with special reference to their place 
in the national framework. .Mr. Kohn 
believes that Mill was most effective 
in expressing the rational and in- 
dividual liberty of the English: “His 
work and the progress of time com- 
bined in changing the creed of a 
fighting sect into a representative 
representation of the national mind.” 


‘ing background of rural society E 


ture of American agriculture | 


Michelet, through the difficult yea 
of the early nineteenth century, ass 
ciated nationalism with the best a 
pirations of the French ptople at 
emphasized it as an expression « 
democracy. Mazzini, in addition 1 
fighting for the unity of Italia 
nationality, had “unity of mankinc 
as an ultimate objective. Treitschk 
one of Mr. Kohn’s “bad nationalists 
prepared the way for Bismarck an 
the dominant Prussian state, wheres 
Dostoevsky was a “God-seeker” lik 
Ivan Karamazov; “but the God ¢ 
whom he spoke was the Russian go 
the religion which he meant we 
nationalism.” 

Perhaps the last two essays are th 
most important for the elucidation ¢ 
the author’s point of view, for thes 
men have not been studied as € 
haustively as the others. Dostoevsky 
national feeling was “excessive” an 
did not represent the attitude of th 
intellectuals of his time. 

The aims of Treitschke and Do: 
toevsky had much in common, espe 
cially in the opposition to westert 
civilization, which Mr. Kohn identi 
fies with the best in democracy am 
liberalism. Their narrow views ha 
great influence in determining thi 
character of two national states, bott 
of which have subordinated the in 
dividual to national aims. The ytru 
spirit of political and social freedon 


_ resides, according to Mr. Kohn, wit! 


the English-speaking peoples. 


THE WALLACES OF IOWA, by Rusa 
Lord. Houghton Mifflin. $5, ‘st 


P. Atston Warinc 


“Tue Watzaces or Iowa’ Is 
biography of a family—and the 
tory of an agricultural era. Perh; 
its special interest lies in the fact 

here is a farm family with its roc 
in the Corn Belt and with a recot 
of first-rate agricultural achieveme 
Moreover, the technique of wri 
about more than one man affords ; 
opportunity to depict a long epo 
in American farm life, and one s1 
pects that Mr. Lord is as much j 
terested in the turbulent and cha: 


justing to a dominant industriali 
as he is in his three main charact 
This is a long chronicle. It ha 
certain felicity and. ease ‘of style, | 
it is important to know what the . 
thor is about. In his panoramic » 


tainly not merely setting the back- 
und for the biography of a single 
in. The story is of a family and it 
peopled with the many men who 
ped the agriculture, not only of 
va cornlands, but the nation—from 
» days of the long depression which 
yught on the Populist Movement, 
‘ough the prosperous years of Theo- 
re Roosevelt, and culminating in 
‘ complex days of the New Deal. 
To be sure, the greater share of the 
bk is devoted to Henry A. Wallace, 
d Mr. Lord brings together many 
ts and an abundance of anecdote 
throw light on the complexity of 
; era. In the light of the contro- 
rsial character of Franklin D. 
sosevelt’s Secretary of Agriculture 
d Vice-President, this part of the 
ry is of special interest. However, 
ing the most recent history, it is 
rhaps the least objective, and in 
me ways “Young Henry” is not 
shed as sharply in the narrative as 
her his grandfather (Uncle Henry), 
his father, the first Wallace Secre- 
ry of Agriculture. 

The portrait of “Uncle Henry” is 
¢ maost successful in the book. He 


is apparently a captivating person — 


th an Irish heart and a Scotch con- 
ence, who preached the Gospel in 
s young manhood, and good agri- 
lture through The Iowa Homestead 
d Wallaces’ Farmer during all his 
iddle and later years. Uncle Henry 
the pattern of progressivism in 
is cornland family. He fought for 
rer freight rates and against mo- 
poly, and his was ‘one of the most 
xorous voices in the agrarian world 
his day. . 
lf Mr. Lord’s character portrayal is 
even, his portrait of a family is 
thly successful. Perhaps he has 
en aided by the close knit character 
this Wallace clan with its strong 
alties and principles and possessed, 
it seems to be, of a sense of genetic 
ntinuity. It is not at all strange that 
farmers and teachers they turned 
science and to plant and animal 
ceding, and left a record of achieve- 
ent in the field of genetics. 
[n fact, here is a record of the un- 
ding pattern of a family and the 
riculture of which it is a part of 
expression. This is the book’s 
ength and chief value. In the farm- 
environment in which these men 
lived as farmers, journalists, 
entists, and public servants they 
rge with real stature. In writing 
vem, Mr. Lord had done a service 
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in illuminating further the farm situ- 
ation of our time. Though the story 
is but a segment of the whole, it is a 
vital segment. Moreover, it is entirely 
right in our urban world to have 
pointed up for us, as sharply as this 
book does, some of our deeply rooted 
rural values. 


THE PEOPLE LOOK AT RADIO, by 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field. 
University of North Carolina Press. 
$2.50. 


SEYMour N., SIEGEL 


DurING THE YEAR JUST PASSED, THE 


_commercial radio program, which is 


the backbone of the American system 
of broadcasting, has been given a go- 
ing-over, the like of which has never 
been witnessed in the history of the 
twenty-five-year-old industry. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission started the ball rolling in the 
spring with the publication of the so- 
called “Blue Book.” This was an at- 
tempt to compare the promise made 
by certain broadcasters in their appli- 
cation for a coveted station license 
with their actual performance. It en- 
deavored to set a standard of public 
service responsibility of all broadcast 
licencees. 

“The People Look at Radio” is a 
distillation of a survey conducted by 
the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Denver. The 
collection and tabulation of the data 
was done by the Center; the detailed 
analysis was performed by the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research at Columbia University. 
While Mr. Lazarsfeld and the late 
Harry Field received their financial 
support in the preparation of the re- 
port from the National Association 
of Broadcasters, which is the trade 
organization of American radio sta- 
tions, they had a completely free hand 
in its preparation. 

The fundamental conclusion that 
might be drawn is that radio’s critics 
are an extremely small portion of the 
population. Apparently, the vast ma- 
jority of radio listeners in the United 
States are happy about the fare they 
receive. Questionnairees indicated 
their approval of radio broadcasting 
in a comparative survey of the job 
that this medium was performing 
with the job that newspapers, 


churches, schools, and local govern- 


ment were doing. Twenty-eight per- 


cent voted in the “excellent” column, 


with churches placing second and 
local municipal government last. 


Sixty-two percent of the people ap- 
parently have no objection to the 
present commercial advertising prac- 
tices. Thirty-five percent would prefer 
no advertising; and 3 percent had 
no opinion. The authers conclude that 
approximately one third of the Amer- 
ican people “have a really negative 
feeling toward commercials.” This is 
based on the fact that 74 percent of 
all listeners are either actively opposed 
or indifferent to radio commercials. 

Almost half of the people inter- 
viewed claim an important way in 
which they make use of radio is for 
the purpose of listening occasionally 
to some serious or educational pro- 
gram. More than a quarter of the 
people interviewed would like more 
classical music on the air. 

The survey in general shows in a 
variety of ways that people are ap- 
parently satisfied with what American 
radio does for them. They say radio 
is fine; they want it to become even 
more so. 

The appendices provide an interest- 
ing statistical compilation showing 
attitudes broken down according to 
sex, age, and education. 

The book is an honest attempt to 
evaluate the medium, and makes 
worthwhile reading for both the 
average listener and, especially, broad- 
casters in whose hands the future of 


programming rests. 


THERE WAS ONCE A SLAVE, by Shir- 
ley Graham. Messner. $3. 


ALaAIn Locke 


THE LIFE srory OF Freperick Dovue- 
lass is as moving a one as exists in 
the annals of American biography. It 
combines the typical American suc- 
cess theme with the drama of the 
almost insuperable obstacles of chattel 
slavery, and for good measure adds 
the epic background of the anti- 
slavery movement and the historical 
drama of the Civil War. We witness 
a fugitive slave, illiterate until young 
manhood, become a nationally and in- 
ternationally known antislavery ora- 
tor, writer, and journalist, sharing the 
stage of the Abolitionist movement 
with Garrison, Phillips, Sumner and 
Henry Ward Beecher. Later he be- 
comes an intimate friend and counsel- 
lor of John Brown, Lincoln, and the 
statesmen of the early civil rights 
period of Reconstruction. 

A storyteller could hardly ask for 
more. When such materials come to 
the hand of a skilled narrator like 
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Shirley Graham, the result is sure- 
fire vitality and human appeal. Now 
this significant story, known only to 
a few, will be known to thousands— 
justification in itself for the prize 
award in the Julian Messner manu- 
script contest for the “best book 
combating intolerance in America.” 

Under these circumstances it is 
hardly pertinent to expect a definitive 
biography, such as must someday be 
written; nor is it fair to complain, 
except in passing, about the over- 
dramatization of the melodrama 
inherent in the story. 

What is as important as the tale in 
its own historical setting is the con- 
temporary import of its moral issues 
of human equality and social justice, 
so perennially vital to democracy and 
so crucially involved in America’s 
past and present treatment of the 
Negro. For that reason Douglass, as 
the uncompromising champion of 
equal rights and militant example of 
the constant struggle for them, be- 
comes the most symbolic figure in the 
Negro’s history in America, and will 
remain so, certainly as long as full 
democracy in race relations has not 
been achieved. 


GREENVILLE 


(Continued from page 349) 


not objectively understood by south- 
ern people. It contributes to their 
excitability in such cases. 

The fact is that the whole Ameri- 
can economy, the whole American 
nation, the whole American morality 
is involved in these incidents so 
symptomatic of a deep, paralyzing 
political and emotional duality. We 
believe in freedom, but do we believe 
in people? Millions of Americans do 
not believe that millions of other 
Americans are ready, fit, deserving of 
the full freedoms and opportunities 
which each individual asks of the 
“American tradition.” 

This is fission of the spirit, as dan- 
gerous as fission of uranium atoms. 
In this spiritual sphere, we have our- 
selves to blame, and we have ourselves 
to cure. No other*nation is involved 
here, no*conference table is required 
or could settle this issue for us. We 
face ourselves. We are the enemy. 

Every day we spread the evidence 


of this duality around us; every news 
broadcast is freighted with it; it is 


spelled out in the headlines of every 
daily newspaper; it glows in the slick 


and plausible writing of our maga- 
zines; it rises in conversation from 
our own unresolved thinking. 

Living in troubled times, we lack 
objectivity about ourselves, and _per- 
haps a majority of us are hopelessly 
blind to this evidence of our own in- 
consistencies about the things we 
actually believe in and live by as 
Americans. But we have written a 
record of this thing for history in 
box-car letters. 

Here, for example, are the lead 
paragraphs from two stories on the 
front page of the New Orleans States 
for May 22, not conceived in relation 
to one another, but bespeaking a 
deep, ironic involvement: 


Washington, (AP) — Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark said today “a positive 
and demanding need has arisen in our 
country for emphasizing the blessings 
of the American heritage.” 

To meet it, he outlined to a White 
House gathering of prominent citizens 
from all parts of the nation plans for 
sending a “Freedom Train” across the 
United States. 

It will bear the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and other treas- 
ured historical documents to be viewed 
by citizens in every section. 


Greenville, S. C., (AP)—Twenty-eight 
white men were acquitted at their mass 
murder trial last night of charges that 
they lynched a_ twenty-three-year-old 
Negro... 


NATIONAL SHADOW 
(Continued from page 332) 
aes Ses ee nk) 


for whom there appears to be no place 
in modern industry unless he is un- 
usually skilled—surely is worthy of 
adequate provision for himself and 
his dependents until such time as we 
can solve the problem of utilizing his 
capacities, 


A second concept must underlie 
our social planning in the next 
few years. The war temporarily 
halted an economic trend which since 
the turn of the century has become 
more and more serious in its conse- 
quences. The increasing application 
of science to industry and the result- 
ing introduction of mechanical labor 
saving devices at an ever accelerating 
tate, has forced more and more older 


workers out of industry. The call is 


for the speed and alertness of youth 
rather than the judgment and expe- 
rience of age, That is the reason why 


older workers have found it diffieu 
to obtain employment in this peric 
of reconversion—with young veterai 
called in to take their places. 

This is a complex question; its s 
lution requires the cooperation of go 
ernment, industry, and labor. But wi 
til such time as a solution is foun 
we must at least have an adequa 
system of public assistance in th 
United States as a buffer against th 
phase of technological unemploymer 
through age. 

The problem is bound to becom 
more severe if we have a postwar di 
pression. In the ensuing struggle ¢ 
business enterprises to keep afloat b 
the reduction of costs, older men an 
women will be the first to be firec 
the least likely to be rehired. 


Third and finally, we should ne 
regard these large expenditures © 
public assistance as economic wast 
The very mechanization of produc 
tion which has created the problen 
will become a burden instead of 
blessing if the purchasing power o 
such people and their households flat 


- tens out permanently. 


To put it the other way round, | 
system of public assistance, by help 
ing to maintain consumption, keep 
business going—which in turn yield 
the taxes to support the system, 

In this light, the development anc 
maintenance of an adequate publi 
assistance program in the U. § 
is by no means an economi 
waste — but an, assurance of actua 
basic stability. = 


ARE WE IN FOR 
_ DEPRESSION? 


(Continued from page 329) 


if the market for existing capacity 
shrinking, it is too much to expe 
more plant to be built. 
With this picture of today’s eco 
omy, the question of what political 
union, and business leaders prope 
to do about it arises. a 
Few had more than a pious he 
that the situation would be correct 
by current presidential pleas to bu 
ness leaders to reduce prices volt 
tarily. A former Social Security Bo 
economist, now in private enterpr. 
jibed at the President’s pleas by 
ing them “jawbone contro!” whil 
broker, predicting that the peak 
m prices would prove to h 
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sassed in early April, said the Execu- 
nve had a “King Canute complex.” 
| Asked what he thought should be 
one, an Administration adviser close 
» the President discounted the pos- 
ibility of any action that would really 
trevent recession. I got the impres- 
ion, in fact, that he thought such a 
tet-back was a necessary forerunner 
9 popular revolt against what he 
lalled congressional heedlessness of 
yoming trouble. He said: 


Don’t forget that ninety-three south- 
im Democrats in the House joined the 
Xepublicans in supporting the Hartley 
hall. 

What we need are measures to broad- 
in the effects of the minimum wage law, 
aise the minimum wage to around 70 
rents, get ready with a public works 
orogram, a housing program, tax cuts 
sraduated so as to give new purchasing 
sower to the lower income groups. 

What we get, however, are tax cuts 
vhich benefit higher income brackets 
most, antilabor bills whose effect will 
»e to further reduce real and money 
wages, a cold shoulder to the housing 
yrogram. 


He thought that the gradual devel- 
pment of depression phenomena such 
1s unemployment, bankruptcies, and 
alling production would afford 
snough time for action. “Even the 
[929 depression took some three years 
‘ully to mature,” he said. “That’s 
slenty of time in which to halt the 
rend, and those are circumstances 
which are politically much more 
avorable to such corrective action.” 

In his Economic Report to Con- 
rress, the President also took the view 
hat “fortunately, we have time in 
which to plan deliberately and 
wisely... .” In this Report, he made 
1 series of general proposals (see box, 
age 327). Prepared by the Council 
#f Economic Advisers, the Report is 
mut before a joint committee of Con- 
sress, which then submits specific 
egislation to meet the problems posed 
n the report. But an economist close 
o Mr. Truman told me: “Since Janu- 
ry, the Congress has taken no steps 
o implement a single one of the 
ecommendations, which have been 
epeated in special messages.” 

But labor’s attitude is very differ- 
nt. “No measures to stop price rises 
vill stop the recession now,” AFL’s 
Joris Shishkin told me, “not even re- 
astatement of price control, if that 
vere even remotely possible.” But 
he a mounting public senti- 
vent for some action, labor hopes 


that government will once again in- 
tervene decisively in the national econ- 
omy with an antideflationary mini- 
mum wage policy, consumer credit 
control, tax reductions for low income 
groups, public works, and, if neces- 
sary, work relief. Sinsifar in content 
are the programs put forward by the 
Progressive Citizens of America and 
the Americans for Democratic action. 

Perhaps the most cynical view was 
one in Barron’s last September: 


An armament boom is the only ulti- 
mate major alternative now visible to a 
decline in business until it falls. within a 
range of fluctuations around a “normal” 
composed of replacement demand plus 
slow natural growth. Such an arma- 
ment program in the long run appears 
inevitable, if we don’t want national 
suicide. 


Storm Warnings 


Whatever the alternatives are, the 
signs of approaching recession are 
clearly in the air. Storm warnings are 
running up all over the nation. De- 
clining steadily from their peak high 
in May 1946, the prices of common 
stocks broke sharply in October, 
rallied until early February, and then 
fell sharply again to October’s lows. 
If such a movement of stock prices 
does not presage a business recession, 
the event will be the first in Ameri- 
can history. 


Meanwhile, the. AFL reports “un- 


employment rampant in women’s ap- 
parel, luxury and some other soft 
goods lines.” The Greater New York 
CIO, as well as some CIO interna- 
tional unions, are calling “emergency 
conferences on unemployment and 
layoffs, because the situation is so se- 
rious.” Last March General’Omar N. 
Bradley, director of the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration, told the House appro- 
priations committee that there were 
1,500,000 veterans unemployed, against 
934,000, on December 31, 1946. 
Sometime in the not too distant fu- 
ture a depression of an extent and 
duration impossible to predict, is 
waiting for a people who fought 
through a long and bitter war for 
something quite different. If we do 
nothing now, it is bound to overtake 
a paralyzed Administration, an indif- 
ferent Congress, and some 140,000,000 
Americans. How the American peo- 
ple react to events will determine the 
duration of that paralysis and indiffer- 
ence, and the outcome of the crisis. 
Most of the adult population of our 
country nourishes a bitter and vivid 


memory of the 1929-1933 catastrophe. 
Expressive of the determination of the 
American people not to experience 
again the ironic paradox of “poverty 
in the midst of plenty” are the ob- 
jectives proposed in the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. Yet those objec- 
tives cannot be realized, unless con- 
sumers, farmers, labor unions, and 
business men who have a stake in a 
prosperous America join hands to in- 
sure to all Americans that freedom 
from want and fear for which we 
fought a world war. 


MINERS AND HEALTH 


(Continued from page 355) 


benefit thereby as well as the miners. 
This policy would also result in fewer, 
larger, better hospital units. 

Certain national and statewide poli- 
cies must be established by authority 
sufcient to make such re-planning 
practicable, but the operating area 
should generally be a certain local 
service area smaller than a state. Non- 
profit associations should administer 
medical-hospital plans in each area. 
Only as responsibility is placed locally 
will miners and their leaders learn 
what they should and should not de- 
mand of their hospitals and doctors. 
The plans should be open to the com- 
munity as well as to miners. 

The Krug-Lewis Agreement, signed 
May 29, 1946 by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the president of the 
United Mine Workers, provided that 
the “Medical and Hospital Fund,” ac- 
cumulated from existing and future 
payment by the miners, is to be ad- 
ministered by a board of trustees to 
be appointed by the president of the 
UMW. Here is exemplified the above- 
stated principle of control by those 
who pay the bills and receive the - 
services. (See “That Welfare Fund” 
by Beulah Amidon, Survey Graphic, 
June 1946.) 

A suggestion is made by the re- 
port that “an outstanding and recog- 
nized leader of the civilian medical 
profession” shall be one of these trus- 
tees. This impresses me as less im- 
portant than the creation of a strong 
professional advisory board, including 
physicians of varied experience in 
special and general practice, in science, 
and in administration. In other 
words, the best organization of a 
health insurance plan is similar to that 
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of our best nonprofit hospitals. 

The attempt to reconstitute the coal 
mining health insurance system will 
take brains to plan and power to effec- 
tuate. Much power will be required, 
for a strong network of self-interest 
must be broken. It remains to be 
seen how far the powers of govern- 
ment will have to be exercised in 
order to achieve the needed ends. 
Yet clearly the next steps are for those 
most immediately concerned—doctors, 
coal companies, and above all, the 
miners themselves. 


EXILES ON CYPRUS 
(Continued from page 338) 


“They looked at my sister and said, 
‘She’s too beautiful to live.” I saw her 
driven into the fiery furnace. My 
brother too... . ” 

Everything is in the past tense— 
everything except for the romances 
springing up in the hair-width shad- 
ows of the barbed wire, and the newly 
married couples making shift in the 
already overcrowded tents. By April, 
there were six hundred pregnant 
wives in Cyprus and one hundred 
babies had been born there. They are 
determined in Cyprus, as in the DP 
camps in Germany, to rebuild the 
Jewish people and the Jewish home. 
Meanwhile, the “group” is sovereign. 

There are three categories of indi- 
viduals who can get certificates to 
Palestine out of their turn: pregnant 
women in their ninth month; sick 
people whose illnesses require the 
more developed services of the Ha- 
dassah Medical Organization in 
Palestine; those who are about to die 
and who are granted the peace of 
death on holy soil. I was making the 
rounds with the doctor at the Military 
Base Hospital when he told a pale, 
exhausted looking patient that he 
would be sent to Palestine the next 
week, ahead of his appointed time. 
The man shook his head sadly and 
said, “Doctor, how can I go without 
my children? I cannot leave them. I 
will not go without them.” 


He turned to me and told me how 
he had picked up “his” children, 
thirty-nine of them, in the forests of 
Poland. He wandered there, seeking 
little ones.who otherwise would have 
perished. His search had spanned 
hundreds of miles and he had found 
them huddled in poverty-stricken 
“homes” or bombed-out ruins. “They 
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are mine,” he cried, “my children. I 
cannot—I will not leave them!” 

At this hospital at Nicosia in Cen- 
tral Cyprus one sees the best relations 
between the army and the refugees. 
I found the chief British medical of- 
ficers, helpless though they were in 
matters of major policy, eager to co- 
operate as far as they could in improv- 
ing conditions in the camps. For in- 
stance, they assured me that they 
would make it possible for the chil- 
dren to go swimming when the sum- 
mer comes, though “for reasons of 
security” they must erect a barbed 
wire, along the path to the sea. 


Health and Hopes 


The general health in the camps is 
good except for the threat of unde- 
tected tuberculosis. Under the army 
system of examination, it would take 
twenty years to finish screening the 
camp for TB. However, Hadassah is 
sending from Palestine a mass radi- 
ography unit for which the British 
army will supply the personnel. 

The mental health of the refugees 
will be the subject of a special study 
by a psychiatric unit of the JDC. 

It is clear that these survivors of 
extraordinary physical and emotional 
trials are of the sturdiest stock. Never- 
theless, especially among the young 
people, a large number have painfully 
stunted bodies. The faces are the 
faces of old people on children’s 
bodies and I felt as though I were 
looking into a distorting mirror. 
Probably these old-young children will 
never look quite normal. But there 
are some others, beautiful ones, many 
of very tender age. Some have par- 
ents still alive “somewhere in Europe” 
—parents «who. placed their children 
in the hands of strangers on the trek 
from shattered homes to the hope 
of Palestine. 

Two days later, I visited the recep- 
tion camp at Caraolos, where immi- 
grants are brought direct from the 
ships for a quarantine period varying 
from ten days to a month, depending 
on the pressure of additional arrivals. 
Subhuman is the only word to de- 
scribe conditions there. THe over- 
crowded canvas tents are so close to 


each other that one has to step over 


the ropes in order to move about. 
There is no floor except the earth. 

In one of the few permanent struc- 
tures, I saw in one tiny room four 
beds a few inches above the floor, 
used not by four persons but by four 


families. The inmates, who had ar- 


rived on the steamer “Moledeth” les: 
than a week before, were still ex: 
hausted from their journey. A woman 
was lying there listlessly, her young 
child beside her, too weak to get out 
into the fresh air. I spoke to her. 

“Where do you come from?” 

“From a camp near Rome.” 

“Was it as bad as this where you 
came from?” 

“No, it was much better.” 

“Are you sorry you came?” 

“Ne.” 

“Would you have come if you had 
known you were going to Cyprus and 
not to Palestine?” 

“We hoped to get to Palestine. But 
we knew we were going to Cyprus. 
I am not sorry we came.” 

Time has lost its meaning for these 
people. They may have to wait in 
Cyprus in that detention camp for six 
months, a year, a year and a half, per- 
haps two years. They are not sorry 
because they feel they are that much 
nearer their goal. 

Too many have lost confidence in 
our civilization. But I did not find 
one among the many people to whom 
I spoke who was not fired with de- 
termination to go to Palestine—and 
only to Palestine. When I spoke to 
them I seemed to hear the echo of re-_ 
ports that had come to us from the 
Jewish DP’s in Europe: “Palestine or 
death!” ‘> 

The listlessness that comes over 
those who must spend their days” 
merely waiting carries an explosive 
charge. The greatest need in the 
Cyprus camps is some provision for~ 
constructive occupation for the thou- 
sands of able-bodied young people. 

The danger inherent in empty 
hours and the demoralization that 
comes from utter idleness menace the 
moral, mental, and physical health of 
the human beings in these camps. 
This was so profoundly impressed — 
upon me that when I returned to~ 
Palestine I urged JDC and Hadassah 
to undertake an active program of re-. 
habilitation in Cyprus, patterned on. 
Youth Aliyah in Palestine (see “The 
Youngest Pioneers” by Marian G. 
Greenberg, Survey Graphic, Mar ba 
1940). / 

As things stand, camp services oc- 
cupy less than 8 percent of the popu- 
lation. Those so engaged receive sup- 
plementary food and clothing. I 
wanted to tip the young man who 
waited at my table but this he proudly. 
refused, saying, “I am so happy te 
have some work to do.” If material 
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were available hundreds of the refu- 
pees could sew—and clothing is sorely 
meeded. But there are only a few 
needles, fewer sewing machines, and 
mo cloth. If they had simple tools, 
whey could turn the empty cans in 
ivhich the army supplies come into 
serving dishes, cups, trays, and similar 
articles. As it is, the lucky few who 
ave scissors do make handsome 
oowls from the tin cans} and Sabbath 
‘amps used in the camps. 

Among the Maapilim of Cyprus 
there is intelligence of a high order, 
long with artistic talent and a will- 
ingness to forget the past. Above all, 
there is the eagerness to work. The 
most popular pursuit among Palestine- 
minded young people is, of course, 
farming; but agricultural training is 
well nigh impossible in Cyprus be- 
cause of the lack of water. The 
refugees make pathetic attempts to 
till the soil; scratching it with their 
bare hands, smoothing it, then deco- 
rating the earth patches with stones 
at the door of their Quonset huts. 

Arts, crafts, and needle industries 
would flourish. Skill is here, the raw 
material is lacking. The teaching will 


be easy. 
Footholds for the Future 


Once a satisfactory program of pro- 
ductive work has been established in 
these camps the barbed wire could 
come down. It should come down. 
Looking through it at Larnaca, Jew- 
ish refugees see German prisoners-of- 
war going freely along the road back 
ind forth to their work. One cannot 
isk less for discharged soldiers and 
dartisans who fought for the Allies in 
World War II. 

The community of Cyprus stands 
0 gain much from a controlled eco- 
lomic activity among those who wait 
© enter Palestine. This waiting 
eriod should not be one of imprison- 
nent, but a period of preparation for 
heir future life in which the good 
lames not only of Britain but of the 
Jnited States and the United Nations 
re at stake. 

But while it is good sense to set in 
notion whatever will palliate or pre- 
are, the only enduring answer is the 
eliverance of these people from their 
ostwar bondage through transferring 
»-Palestine first the children, next the 
outh, and then in rapid succession 

e older refugees. 

They will not go empty handed 
carry merely bitter herbs. Rather, 
4 of the ordeal of these hard years, 
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they—and their like in the DP camps 
of Europe—will bring the tempering 
experience of human suffering; and 
because of what has sustained them, 
they will bring the courage and for- 
titude, the zest and determination of 
pioneers. 

“They who sow in.étars shall reap 
in joy.” It is time for the fulfillment 
of the ancient promise. 


JOB INVENTORY 


(Continued from page 334) 


employ special help for short periods. 
Obviously if the inventory was to be 
made, we had to have large scale 
community participation. After can- 
vassing the situation and the exist- 
ing sources of occupational data we 
reached an agreement with the War 
Manpower Commission under which 
that agency assumed most of the tech- 
nical job. A firm of management en- 
gineers offered to donate the full time 
services of one man and of others 
as needed. They also agreed to guar- 
antee publication of the report. 

The Occupational Planning Com- 
mittee appointed several functional 
committees to handle special prob- 
lems, and a technical committee as- 
sumed major responsibility for work- 
ing out the sampling procedure, for 
analyzing the data, and for organiz- 
ing the report. ; 

But this was only the staff organi- 
zation. The community at large had 
to recognize the desirability of the in- 
ventory, and we had to have the ac- 
tive cooperation of employers if we 
were to secure information about their 
plants. Eighteen civic agencies agreed 
to sponsor the project. 

The Chamber of Commerce wrote 
a letter to all its members urging co- 
operation. Addresses were made to 
luncheon clubs to explain the purpose 


‘and method. One of these and the 


Advertising Club offered to send tele- 
grams to their members to impress on 
them the importance of the under- 
taking. The daily papers carried news 
stories and editorials. The AFL and 
the CIO were represented on the com- 
mittees and explained the purposes of 
the inventory to their member unions. 

The cost in dollars cannot be fixed 
accurately, but it was estimated at 
something over $29,000. The expenses 
were met by the committee, by the 
U. S. Employment Service, the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
Trundle Engineering Company, and 
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- * + Teachers 

- + Librarians 

* Social Workers 

* Book-lovers everywhere 


Did you know that you have been 
missing 8,500 books a year, every 
year? That even the most promi- 
nent literary magazines 
mere 15% of the new titles pub- 
lished annually in the U. S.? 


review a 


then read 
THE WORLD IN BOOKS 


A literary monthly that briefly and 
clearly reviews the titles overlooked 
by the average reviewer—titles that 
include collectors’ items, fiction, 
foreign language studies, handbooks, 
textbooks. 


A magazine that keeps you _ in- 
formed on a wide variety of sub- 
jects—from Aborigine to Zoroaster 
—hbecause its reviews are complete, 
comprehensive, comprehensible .. . 
that puts the information you need 
where you need it—at your finger- 
tips. Conveniently classified by 
subject for quick, easy referencee— 
just turn to the sections and titles 
that interest you, then read, clip, 
or file. 


THE WORLD IN BOOKS reports 
on more books .than any newspaper 
or magazine, anywhere. .The Board 
of Reviewers includes some of the 
most distinguished names on the 
American scene—educators, lawyers, 
authors, doctors, professional ex- 
perts in many fields. And these 
special - departments: 


art 


photography 
chess 
records 
world affairs 
science 


For the WHOLE book story—enter 
your subscription TODAY 


3 
3 Yrs. ‘ea 
(Outside U. S., $2) 


Res Use this coupon iS = 


_THE WORLD IN BOOKS 
32-G Winchester St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription ‘to THE 
WORLD IN BOOKS—3 years for see 
enclose 
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by the Cleveland and the Beaumont 
Foundations. Some 850 employers 
spent from one hour to a day as- 
sembling the needed information. 

This account of how we made the 
inventory has more than antiquarian 
interest. It was an educative process 
by which a large number of people 
learried the value of an occupational 
inventory. It resulted in an offer from 
the Ohio State. Employment Service 
to repeat the extended survey of em- 
ployment by industry this year and to 
include the employers’ forecasts of 
their anticipated labor force during 
the next year. 

It is probable that in 1947 or 1948 
the Employment Service will repeat 
the detailed inventory of occupations, 
from which a check of the accuracy 
of the patterns can be made. It is the 
hope of the Occupational Planning 
Committee that after this re-check of 
occupations, successive inventories will 
be made at intervals of three to five 
years. Such checks will in time estab- 
lish the rate of change of occupational 
patterns and will provide continuing 
information for the practical use of 
industry, schools and colleges, 
guidance and employment agencies, 
libraries, and government. 


A HEART AND CRAVIN’ 


(Continued from page 352) 


at heart; and since their well-being 
depends partly upon the soil, the 
Pine Mountain farm manager is es- 
pecially interested in their problems. 
He is studying and experimenting in 
order to meet the change that is surely 
coming. 

At one time a farmer could make 
a living in these hills; there was 
plenty of wild game in the old days, 
and the hogs could graze at will. ‘To- 
day even the lumber companies fence 
out the hogs, and the “free range” up 
and down the dirt roads is extremely 
slenderizing. Wild game has long 
since disappeared. And there is no 
room on the steep, forested hillsides 
for the farmer to spread out. 

Most mountain farms are no longer 
self-sustaining; the men have jobs in 
the mine or the lumber camp. 

But what of the inevitable time 


when there will be more men than 


jobs? What-then will become of the 


farmer who cannot live off his farm? 


Something new must come out of the 
hills—something that can be raised in 
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good quantity for marketing. . 

Is it fruit? Then the farmers will 
need to be educated. At present they 
are loath to spend money on spraying, 
and likely to forget it, anyway. 

Is it dairying? There is too little 
land for pasturage. 

Is it poultry? A possibility, surely, 
for the city of Harlan and the nearby 
coal camps consume many carloads of 
eggs, nearly all from outside the 
county. 

These problems of the entire com- 
munity are studied not only by the 
farm manager but by every member 
of the faculty. The boys and girls 
consider them in economics and soci- 
ology classes, and the co-op group dis- 
cusses them. 


Health and Hookworms 


In other ways, too, the school and 
community are brought together. The 
little hospital, staffed by a doctor, two 
registered nurses, and several nurses’ 
aides, serves an area of 300 square 
miles. Often patients even come from 
far outside this area; and every week 
young “Dr. Elizabeth” herself drives 
the jeep down the bed of the creek 
to hold a clinic in a distant mission 
schoolhouse. 

For ten dollars a year a man may 
have the service of the doctor, the 
nurses, and the hospital for his entire 
family. Even the Holiness folk, who 
aver in their meetings that they got 
no use for e’er a doctor ‘cause they 
cure by pra’er, subscribe to this sery- 
ice. For expectant mothers, twenty 
dollars covers prenatal examinations, 
delivery, and ten days’ stay in the 
hospital after the birth of the child. 

But Lillie Brown worried because 
her husband, Columbus, wouldn’t do 
a bit of work, and was drunk pret- 
nigh the hull time. Franklin, aged 
thirteen, was supposed to stay at home 
and mind the least-uns. Calvin and 


Benjamin, aged eleven and twelve, © 


worked for a lumber company; from 
their earnings the family clothed 
themselves and ate their bread. The 
least-uns were little girls—twins five 
years old and a girl of three whose 
mentality was that of an infant. From 
a distance of twenty miles, with no 
means of communication, the mother 
could not tell what the chillern was 
doin’ in her absence, nor who was 
mindin’ them. So the nurse sent 
someone to bring the very least-un to 
the hospital to stay, and then Lillie 
felt. more comfortable. Usually, how- 
ever, there is a capable eldest daugh- 


~ 


lads, games, and folk dances... — 4 


ter to care for the family, or < 
neighbor, or one of the kinfolk. ~ 

One of the most important medica 
services is getting rid of intestinal 
parasites, or worms. These worms are 
present in the fecal matter of animals 
and humans, and are taken into the 
body through the soles of the feet 
Because the women go to the barn. 
yard barefoot to milk the cows and 
feed the pigs, they often have worms. 

The Pine Mountain Health Service 
tests and treats children in the dis- 
trict schools as well as patients who 
come to the hospital for other reasons. 
The nurse does her best to educate 
them, telling them sternly that they 
must, wear shoes in the barnyard if 
they wear them nowhere else. But 
education is difficult in the face of a 
scarcity of shoes. 

It is difficult also because many 
mountain people believe that worms 
develop from hairs of animals. If a 
person fondles the cat or the dog and 
inadvertantly swallows a hair, the 
hair becomes a worm in his stomach. 
Some maintain that they have actually 
seen a hair turn into a worm—right 
before their eyes. Still, on the whole, 
Pine Mountain gets results. 

Consider, for example the case of 
Henry and Mayline Craddock, who 
came to the hospital recently. They 
were puny, their mother said. Indeed 
they were, so pale that they were 
yellow, their blood looking like dirty 
dishwater, hemoglobin testing 20, an 
Mayline out of her head for lack of 
good red corpuscles. Mayline was 
given a transfusion without further 
ado. Both were “wormed” and given” 
a tonic. A few weeks later Mayline 
was going to school looking like any 
other normal girl, and wearing shoes 
—the only member of the family to 
do so. Henry, aged fifteen, was work- 
ing for a lumber company. The 
hemoglobin of both children tested 80. 

The students at Pine Mountain 
School have a hand in this medical 
service, for the nurses’ aides serve in 
the hospital and accompany Dr. Eliza- 
beth on her visits. f ¥ 

A much larger number of students 
take part in community service of 
different sort. For the entire junio: 
class, the study of sociology is _CO- 
ordinated with a program of com 
munity visits once a week. The clas: 
is divided into two groups. On 
group goes to all the district school 
within a radius of five or six miles, 
to teach the children handicrafts, ba 
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‘he other group goes to many cab- 
‘for many miles around—to chop 
od for a woman with small chil- 
mn, to clean house and cook for an 
erly couple, to read to a blind man, 
pring back word if anyone is ill or 
meed. A girl who has had experi- 
e as a nurses’ aide is very welcome 
ja home where there is sickness. 
ae’s a diadem,” the grateful mother 
likely to say, “a diadem among 
im that follers carin’ for the sick.” 
just to visit these isolated homes is 
'do a service. “Ain’t ne’er a soul 
ne by since you-all was here last 
ek,” said Granny Turner. Granny 
2d six miles from the school, and 
: girls did not know how to reach 
‘home. But her grandson, a fresh- 
in, gave directions: 


You go down the road yere quite a 
‘ piece till you git to a path goin’ off 
the left. Foller hit till you git to the 
; Oak tree, and turn to your left agin. 
piece further, you come to a fork. 
‘ke the right-hand fork, and when 
u git to the creek you turn down hit. 
er cabin is the fust one right down 
ee out a mile or two down the 
er. 


The boy who brings books is 
eeted with cheers, or the mountain 
uivalent of cheers. Traveling on 
wseback, the “book boy” may ride 
r miles up the creeks—Axhandle, 
sar Branch, Turky Fork, Big Laurel. 
id Mrs. Day: 


Since you been comin’ my Sara’s tur- 
le to read. They hain’t nothin’ she 
int read less’n hit’s somethin’ in a 
trin’ tongue and she could read hit 
9, but I don’t reckon she could tell 
rat hit would mean. 


The Greatest Change 


So these boys and girls are working 
r understanding and for the better- 
ent of mountain communities; and 
e greatest change is wrought upon 
e boys and girls themselves. Pine 
ountain students have better man- 
fs, more maturity, and a deeper 
nse of responsibility than students 
the same age in many of the best 
eparatory schools of the East. Part 
their savoir faire is ingrained by 
nturies of mountain living. A 
ountain boy talks with a visitor on 
‘ms of equality, without embarrass- 
ent. A mountain man would not 
sitate to invite the President of the 
nited States to his cabin. 

ative courtesy and independence 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Boston, Mass. 


are fostered at the school: No elbows 
rest on the table at mealtime. When 
a pitcher of milk is emptied, someone 
asks, “May I fill it?” and when the 
main course has been finished, “May 
I clear the table?” To this gracious- 
ness of speech is added graciousness 
of appearance. 

Cleanliness must be learned by 
some whose homes have been so far 
from the water supply that washing 
bodies or clothing was a luxury. In 
the home economics classes the girls 
learn to sew, and presently they make 
their own dresses. A natural grace of 
carriage is increased by evenings of 
folk dancing — English and Danish 
country dances and the square dances 
of their great-great-grandparents here 
in the mountains. Students who are 
naturally intelligent but who have 
been retarded by poor schooling make 
rapid strides in their classes. The fact 
that many of them work eight hours 
a day throughout the summer to earn 
their tuition indicates an uncommon 


eagerness to learn. A visitor at Pine 


Mountain School has the impression 
of a group of boys and girls un- 
usually attractive, unusually well bred, 
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unusually mature. 
Some of them stay in the moun- 


‘tains after they have been graduated. 


A few boys return home, take a job 
in the mine or the lumber camp, 
build a small cabin, and buy a cow, 
two pigs, and a few chickens. Some 
of the girls marry and go to live be- 
side a shallow creek in a lonesome 
valley. The mountain regions are 
better for their return. Already it can 
be seen that the standard of living is 
higher in homes where there are Pine 
Mountain graduates than in the rest 
of the community. 

But many go out of the mountains 
and never come back except to visit. 
“I don’t want the school to be a bene- 
fit just for this neighborhood, but for 
the whole state and nation, and for 
the folks acrost the sea, if they can git 
any benefit from hit,” Uncle William 
Creech told the trustees. 

Almost anywhere in the state or in 
the nation you are likely to meet a 
Pine Mountain graduate. Prepared in 
the classroom, some go on to college; 
trained in the shop, the boys find 
good positions in industry. Many 
girls, after their experience in the 
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school infirmary, enter a nurses’ train- 
ing school. 

During World War I, Pine Moun- 
tain boys and girls were scattered over 
the whole world. A Pine Mountain 
girl went to faraway Egypt—one of 
the few women doctors chosen by 
that government for reconstruction 
work. So it has been brought about 
that the school reaches beyond _ its 
neighborhood, and that even the folks 
acrost the sea can git some benefit 
out of hit, as Uncle William hoped. 


SISU 


(Continued from page 348) 


were supplying extra food to 25,000 
malnourished children in 268 schools 
in 22 communes in Finnish Lapland. 
This program ended as soon as the 
harvest began to come in and at its 
close, through a special gift, three 
pieces of candy bought in Sweden 
were given to each child. The supply 
had to go around evenly among the 
schools. “It was a nightmare count- 
ing it out,” said Mary Barclay, “but 
caused the greatest joy and excite- 
ment. For months afterward, people 
came in to tell us how much it meant 
to them.” 

Last summier, two cooperative work 
camps were operated by the Quakers, 
and a third by the Internationelle 
Arbeitslag. 

They built homes for the fam- 
ilies of two war widows and two war 
invalids, laid foundations for nine 
houses; and gave help to a local saw- 
mill, to farmers at haying time, and 
to day care centers at the camps oper- 
ated by the Friends. I talked with 
Finnish students who were more than 
enthusiastic about this Scandinavian 
venture in international friendship. 


The Shadow of Sigfrid Sirenius 


There has never been a happier 
combination than the American 
Friends Service Committee and the 
Finnish Settlement Federation. Their 
collaboration has been permeated by 
the spirit of the founder of the Fin- 
nish settlement movement. Not only 
has Sigfrid Sirenius often stayed at 
Rovaniemi with the Quakers, but in 
1945 he ‘traveled over Lapland with 
Douglas. Steere, exploring the field 
for work there. Full of hope, he be- 
lieves that the brotherhood of man 
can be achieved through understand- 
ing—person to person—crossing all 


lines, economic, political, and social. 
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In my last talk with him, his grey- 
blue eyes shone when my questions 
turned his thoughts back to the time 
of his beginfiings. He was greyer as 
to hair and thinner in figure and face 
than when I saw him twenty years 
ago, but while those heavy years have 
left their traces, the lines are essen- 
tiially cheerful ones, denoting an inner 
radiance and faith in his fellow men. 

His presence gives a lift to any 
occasion. His own grandchildren 
greet his entrance with a shout, and 
settlement children rally about him. 

With all his countrywide interests, 
Kalliola settlement in Helsinki re- 
mains a lengthened shadow of the 
man who started it. Its staff, vol- 
unteers and membership, represent 
many different groups; and it uses 
its Workingman’s Institute as a tool 
to enlist interest among students and 
ministers. 

The Kalliola building is again in 
excellent shape. The cost of repairs 
and redecorating after the blast was 
met by a mortgage. It has pleasant 
rooms, a residence or hostel for stu- 
dents and workers, as well as offices 
and an apartment for its present head 
worker, the: Reverend Armas Tolsa. 

Helsinki has a second settlement, 
Toimela, a Swedish center in another 
part of the city. While its head work- 
er is of the Swedish Finns, it has 
both groups represented. A main fea- 
ture is a club, which manages a group 
of gardens on the outskirts of the 
town. These plots mean an addition 
to the food supply, especially for 
families where there are many chil- 
dren, for to these are allotted the 
most land. 

Besides young people’s groups and 
children’s clubs at Kalliola, there are 
an orchestra, a large chorus, and a big 
English club which welcomes any 
visitor from England or America. The 
adults have their own organization, 
and through an interpreter, I listened 
to representatives of various groups 
present their points of view with 
spirit and a fine sense of fellowship. 

Fitly enough, Sis was the name of 
my plane back to Helsinki. The land- 
ing field at Kemi where we took off 
Was just an open field. Buildings and 
hangars were masses of charred rub- 
bish and twisted iron. The plane-it- 
self was old; seat belts lacking or 
without fastenings. I wondered if it 
would arrive. It did and it didn’t; 
for instead of landing at Hyvynka, 
the nearest field to Helsinki, we came 
down at Vaasa in a remote part of 
the country. I managed to get to the 


town and took a night train. Th 
was no sleeper but seventeen ho 
later it brought me to the capita 
an epitome of the difficulties Finle 
faces in working its way out. 

There are some Finns who 
doubtedly would welcome closer r 
tions with Russia. For others, unc 
tainty as to the future is what mal 
them so anxious for contacts w 
the West. The packages that he 
come from the United States ha 
stood to them for excitement in 
dull world, food in a hungry o: 
and warm clothes in freezing weath 
But letters? A chance to write ba 
a chance to hear of a different wor 
to get one’s mind outside the bit 
fight to exist—that is what lett 
mean. What is more, they susta 
sisu in the long pull for an indepe 
dent existence. 

Most of all, the Finns welcome t 
traveler who comes to see and unde 
stand.and to tell of what still seer 
to them the land of promise. F 
America symbolizes in a special w. 
their enduring hunger for freedor 
Governor Hannula of Rovanier 
gave me a rough translation of a fo! 
song which expresses the yearning: 


Pll load all my things 
On the small ship Hankoniemi 
Because Finland is not able to give 
Livelihood for a poor mother’s chili 
The land is black, the sea is wet, 
The sky is blue and smoky grey.’ 
But right from America my own 
Sweetheart’s song is heard. 
They are golden waves that wash th 
coasts of America . 
And the American girls walk around i 
silk and satin. E 


Nevertheless, Finnish loyalty an 
love of country animate their intens 
desire to hold fast their independenc 
and national integrity. Swom# is th 
name for Finland and here is a son 
I heard in every English class. 4 


Hear what whispering firs are telling 
Hear the rushing rapids swelling, 
It is Suomi’s song; 3 
It is Suomi’s song. 


Everywhere a voice is calling, 

Everywhere its tones are falling, 
It is Suomi’s song! ; v 
Hast thou but a heart, oh brother, - 
Hear in grief and joy no other 
Than thy Suomi’s song! 
Than thy Suomi’s song! 
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WORKERS WANTED 


TWO CASEWORKERS 


One for Family Service; one for Chil- 
dren’s Service. Excellent supervision and 
community resources. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. 


HELEN C. DOTY 
129 East Orange Street 
Lancaster, Pa. 


| BRANCH EXECUTIVE, man or woman, for 
community house in Middle West. Should be 
a group work graduate. Would consider person 
with some group work training plus experience 
and willingness to finish course. 8571 Survey. 


) CASEWORKERS: Two well-qualified casework- 
ers wanted for hospital in New York City. 
Experience uot necessary. Field work in 
psychiatric, family, or medical agency accept- 
able. Fairly new department. Emphasis on 
casework aspects of rehabilitation. Offers 
casework service to private patients on a fee 
basis. Good supervision. Salary range $2400- 
$3400. $569 Survey. 


| SUPERVISOR and psychiatric social worker, 
man or woman (two positions), for child guid- 
ance agency where treatment is carried mainly 
by psychiatric social workers, under immediate 
and close supervision of an outstanding na- 
tionally known psychiatrist. Experience in a 
child guidance agency or related psychiatric 
work desirable. Interesting and challenging 
opportunity. Apply Tewish Child Guidance Bu- 
reau, 682 High Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


WANTED-— Social case workers and supervisors 
to fill positions in Lutheran children’s agencies 
located mainly in the Middle West. Progres- 
sive programs, personnel policies, good super- 
vision. Minimum requirements are at least 
three quarters of field work. Opportunities for 
work-study programs with some agencies. Ex- 
perience in children’s field, although desirable, 
is not necessary. Salaries range from $2,000 
to $3,600 per year, depending upon training 
and experience. For further information write 
Rey. R. A. Marquardt, Chairman, Recruitment 
and Training Committee, Associated Lutheran 
Charities, Addison, Illinois. 


CASE WORKER needed (Medical Social 
Worker preferred) by Home for the Aged. 
Psychiatric case work supervision and psychi- 
atric consultation. Excellent salary standards. 
Social Service Department of The Montefiore 
Home, 3151 Mayfield Road, Cleveland Heights 


18, Ohio. 


New York City. Must be graduate accredited 
School of Social Work with Master’s Degree 
and Medical Social field work or experience. 
8555 Survey. 


-CASEWORKERS, professionally trained, for 
multiple service family casework agency. In- 
teresting and challenging opportunity. 

é CASEWORKERS ......$2400-$3840 

_ Write Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
127 N. W. Second Street, Miami 36, Fla. 


experience. Opportunity for advancement. At 

least one year’s duate training required. 

Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


> JACKSONVILLE ! ! ! Two or three profes- 
"sionally qualified caseworkers desired immedi- 
ately by well-known, per didle, siesorie state 
3 wide, non-sectarian, child placing agency. 


‘MIAMI ! ! ! Graduate caseworker wanted for 
homefi 


# 


nding and adoptive studies. Excellent 
supervision assured. Salary range $2100 to 
2700. Write to Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, 403 Consolidated Bldg., Jacksonville, 
Folrida. Le 


WORKERS WANTED 


ree eee eee ee | 
FAMILY WELFARE WORKER— CHILD 


WELFARE WORKER I — JUVENILE 
COURT PROBATION OFFICER :—Wiscon- 
sin. Present initial salary $244.52 per month, 


Annual salary increments, Examination continu- 
ous based upon evaluation of credentials. Post- 
graduate course or completion of a major 
portion thereof in an accredited school for 
social work. Annuity asd Retirement System 
for those who qualify therefor. Request formal 
application from the Milwaukee ounty Civil 
Service Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin, 


SUPERVISOR OF SOCIAL SERVICES:— 


Wisconsin, Basic range $260.00-$325.00 per 
month plus $64.52 per month cost of living 
adjustment. Duties: the over-all responsibility 
for the entire social case work of the juvenile 
court probation department. Completion of 
a postgraduate course in an accredited school 
of social _work; not less than three to five 
years paid professional experience; super- 
visory case work experience preferred. An- 
nuity and Retirement System for those who 
can qualify therefor. Request formal applica- 
tion from the Milwaukee County Civil Service 
Commission, Room 206, Courthouse, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER I—PSYCHI- 


ATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: — Wisconsin. 
Initial salary $244.52 per month. Annual sal- 
ary increments. Completion of a postgraduate 
course in accredited school for medical social 
or psychiatric social work. Annuity and Retire- 
ment System for those who qualify therefor. 
Request formal application from the Milwaukee 
County Civil-Service Commission, Room 206, 
Courthouse, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR desired by Dade 


County Chapter, ARC, Miami, Florida. Mini- 
mum requirements include MSS from recog- 
nized school, at least 3 years supervisory ex- 
perience in agency handling family casework 
program. Salary range from $3300 to $4200, to 
be determined by qualifications and experience. 
In event applicant meets requirements Chapter 
will pay costs of employment interview. Dade 
County Chapter, ARC, Miami, Florida. 


TRAINED CASEWORKERS WANTED FOR 


CATHOLIC FAMILY & CHILD WEL- 
FARE AGENCY EXPANDING AND DE- 
VELOPING ITS PROGRAM. 

GRAD BET 4.50 dcis «cee $2400-$3180 
GRA DEST Tot sehen $2700-$3360 
CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 
MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION in Indiana 


needs case worker (woman) for intake. New 
position, This person later will become super- 
visor of an expanding case work staff. Be- 
ginning salary $2,600 to $3,000, depending 
upon training and experience. 8564 Survey. 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATION de- 


sires young man with social work orientation 
and writing skills to develop program and pro- 
motional literature. Some field work also in- 
volved. State age, educational background, 
experience and other particulars. 8562 Survey. 


WANTED: Social worker or medical social 


worker with some experience in case work or 


-in a hospital situation, to work in a tubercu- 


losis sanatorium of 125 beds. Medical social 
work part of rehabilitation program. Working 
conditions and salary excellent, Contact Bureau 
of Tuberculosis Control, Michigan Department 
of Health, Lansing 4, Michigan, 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 


Care agency has two staff vacancies. Sala 
according to professional training-and experi- 
enice. pportunity for advancement. Must 
have graduate training. Catholic Charities, 
418 N. 25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. | 


TWO CASE WORKERS wanted for an ex- 


panding family agency. Excellent supervision 
and community opportunities. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. John W. 
Anderson, 411 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, at home in 


North, South, East, West, Public, Private 


State and Local Programs. Broad Educationa 
and experience background. 8575 Survey. 


ORPHANAGE COUNSELOR AND OVER- 


SEER, MALE. Prefer boys 7-12. Have B.S. 
and teaching experience. 8579 Survey. _ 


THE BOOK SHELF 


eee 
THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in Jeg MMe of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadwa: 
at 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. ‘ wee 


HARD-TO-FIND or OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
supplied. Write stating “Wants.” No obli- 
geHen, Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. L., 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, showing several hundred 
beautiful designs. 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc, Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


GOOD STORIES, SPEECHES, ETC. Written 
for you! Write for circular, WILLIAM 
STRATFORD ZILLMAN, 4446 North Kil- 
dare Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois. 


LANGUAGES 


LINGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 
guages by quick, easy Linguaphone Convyer- 
sational Method. You learn by listening. Save 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N.-Y. 


HANDCRAFT VACATION. 


A DIVIDEND FOR YOUR VACATION! 
Accommodations for six adults in simple, 
democratic home in Vermont. Instruction in 
handcrafts and archery included in $37.50 
weekly. Verne Thomas, Wardsboro, Vermont. 


COOPERATIVE HOLIDAY 


SUMMER VACATION with cooperatively 
minded, friendly people—North Shore, Long 
Island. Victorian home on bay near Sound. 
Rooms (with kitchen privileges). 8516 Survey. 


“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine “‘Powhatan’’ hand 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., 11 E. Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. : 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


RATES __ 

Classified Advertising 
Display . . ‘ees . 50c per line 
Non-display . . 10c per word 


Mini Charge . $2.00 per insertion 
Dieedusts . on six insertions 


ve 0 
CASH WITH ORDER ' 


Survey Graphic 
112 E. 19th Street New York 3 


What’s going to 
happen—during 


the next 26 


critical weeks? 


Now that the foreign loans to Greece and 
Turkey have been “Okayed” by Truman, 
will they really prevent the spread of Com- 
munism? 


Prices. Will they continue to RISE? What's 
ahead for the Summer, the Fall? Further 
boom or the long-awaited letdown? What's 
going to happen to TAXES and just who 
will benefit the most by cuts? 


What labor legislation lies ahead? Will there 
be MORE STRIKES and less production 


or industrial peace? 


These and scores of other leading questions 
—so important to your pocketbook, job, se- 
curity—are answered week-by-week in the 
exciting pages of the New Republic. To 
stay informed and get a fact-finding, fact- 
giving report, read this magazine regularly 
as do many thousands of other Americans. 
Act now! Paper is still scarce as new hous- 


ing. Be SURE. Subscribe today. 


edited by Henry Wallace 


the New lepublic 


tells you what’s happening in the news and why 


26 WEEKS $2 


(For New Subscribers Only) 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY eae 


SAVE $1 ON TRIAL OFFER 


GOOD FOR LIMITED TIME — ACT TODAY! 


NEW REPUBLIC 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription. I enclose [> 
$6 for one year. [] $2 for special 26 week - 
introductory offer. ; 

(Canadian and. Foreign $7 a year. 26 weeks $2.50). 


Address 
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